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Bumors of the Duy. 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE, 


A story-teller relates the fullowing, to show how 
fond people were of play, during the flush times on 
the Mississippi, before the war. He says: 

I had been down in Arkansas, and during my stay 
in that country became acquainted with one of her 
citizens, concerning whom a very good story was told. 
He had been to Congress, and was noted fur the great 
care he took of his personal appearance. The taro 
dealers on the Mississippi River boats were wont to 
carry the peculiar implements of their profession in 
small mahogany boxes. 

Our representative friend, upon a certain time, 
having occasion to go up the river, took with him, for 
state-room convenience, a toilet box, which for a few 
minutes after getting on the boat he carried in his 
hand. His advent was very cheering to the souls of 
two or three Kentuckians on board, who had been all 
day itching to jump at a “tiger,” thinking, from his 
toppish appearance and from the box he carried in 
his hand, that he was a member of the sporting fra- 
ternity. After consultation among themselves, one 
of the Kentuckians advanced toward Mr, —, and in 
& most affable tone bade him good evening. The 
salutation was returned courteously, and thus en- 
couraged, Kentucky proceeded to interrogate: 

“When you going to open up, stranger?” 

“What did you observe, sir?” said the honorable 
member, not precisely understanding the drift of the 
remark. 

“O! open up, you know; whem are you going to 
give us « show agin the animil?” 

**1 don’t understand your allusion, sir, in the least. 
I am entirely in the dark regarding your meaning in 
asking such questions, sir,” was answered with 
dignity. 

“Ol! a-playing the ’possom game are you? Maybe 
you think we aint game for your gun,” said Kentucky, 
and as his companions came up, he exhibited a large 
roll of bills, and added, ‘“‘ Thar ar three such bundles 
in this crowd, stranger, and Kentucky boys arn’t 
afeard to risk their money. Wont you open up this 
evening, stranger?” . 

Mr. —— was growing angry; the passengers were 
beginning to press around; and in a voice bursting 
with wrath, he asked: 

“For whom do you take me, sir, and what do you 

Pp is my busi ms 

“Take you for? What should we take you for? 
Aint that a faro box? Maybe you mean to say you 
are not a sporting gentleman, and never heard of sich 
a thing as a tiger!” 

A light began to break upon the mind of the aston- 
ished gentleman from Arkansas. Anxious to correct 
@ misapprebension which he saw extended to the 
passengers, he nervously unlocked his toilet box, 
and displayed to the vision of the Kentuckians his 
complement of combs and brushes, and other adjuncts 
of the toilet in triumph. 

Silence was observed for a moment on both sides. 
Then the Kentuckians, with an air of disgust, turned 
away simultaneously, as one of them muttered: 

“Stranger, we thought you were a sporting GEN- 
TLEMAN! But if we had a knowed you war a barber, 
we wouldn’t have spoken to you.” 








A GAME OF LOVE, ACCORDING TO HOYLE. 


Miss Lancet was a gay coquette, who dwelt in rural 
parts; her wit and beauty won for her the title, 
“Queen of Hearts.” Of every sighing swain that 
knelt she only made a butt; and countless were the 
gallant youths she cruelly had “‘cut.” Among the 
gents professional the very ‘‘ deuce” she played, and 
many victims of her “tricks” were covered with a 
“spade.” To grace the sepulchre she sent young 
Doctor Gentian Root, and three attorneys, two di- 
vines, had likewise “ followed suit.” A hopeless love 
curtailed their lives; so, blaming heartless maids, 
they “ shuffled off this mortal coil,” and sought the 
peaceful shades. But conquests cease, like all things 
else, vain victors lose their power, the daring Queen 
of Hearts was “‘ trumped” by Captain Barney “ Bow- 
er.” "Twas summer time, when blazing suns all 
things beneath them parch, the captain with his 
warlike troop through Wagtown ‘“‘made a march.” 
Against this mighty son of Mars her breast she could 
not steel—right skillfully she worked the game, but 
Barney had the “deal.” The coffers of the rich papa 
bold Barney had in view; so he played not for the 
maid alone, but gold and diamonds too. But rich 
papa put captain’s nasal organ out of juint, and did 
with “club” toward the door significantly point. 
Henceforth the haughty queen was doomed to drink 
of sorrow’s cup; her lover from the town did ** cut” 
and never more “ turned up.” A lone, heart-broken, 
“shuffling” dame, she pined from day to day—a 
warning to all giddy flirts, and then she “ passed’ 
away. 


A CLASS IN MUSIC. 

“ First class in sacred music, stand up. How many 
kinds of metre are there?” 

“Three, sir—long metre, short metre, and meet her 
by moonlight alone!” 

“ Who told you that, you booby?” 

“ Bill Jones, sir!’’ 

“Go to your seat! When school is over, we will 
try and establish the key-note of a pickled cow-hide!” 








What prevents the running river running away ?— 
Why, it’s tide up. 
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Che Wreath of Geranium: 


— OR, — 
BESSIE’S TRIALS. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 





CHAPTER I. 


ING, ring at the front door-bell, 
and that was an unusual occur- 
rence of an evening, I assure 
you, for Bessie and her father 
lived a life so secluded that, ex- 
cept for an occasional call from 
some old schoolmate, their front 
door was seldom opened. So 
Kathie quite in a flutter pulled 
off her apron, ran for a match to 
light the little hall-lamp, and 
then opened the door. A mo- 


And he did come, again and again. He was very 
much interested in Bessie, and she with every inter- 
view became more interestedin him. He had seen 
enough of people to become somewhat weary of the 
common varieties; and that was why he was often 
termed ‘‘ proud and disagreeable, in spite of his good 
looks and good manners.” He had met many fair 
ladies in his life, but either they were not fair for 
him, and he cared not fot their fairness, or else, on 
better knowing them, there was some little blemish 
of soulsomewhere that steeled his heart. Still the 
man had dreams, as what man, however proud, or 
magnificent, or reserved, has not? And there was 
great wealth of tenderness locked deep in his heart, 
which he fully expected some little hand with a 
magic key in it, would reach some day. Meanwhile 
he was waiting. Bessie was waiting too, but much 
more vaguely than he; she had not even reached so 
far in her experience as to have been disappointed, 
as to have found one clay-idol. A man-idol, I mean, 
of course. The hero of her fancies had been very 
dimly distant, but now suddenly adistinct prominent 
figure came right into her dreams—the figure of 
Edward Cleveland. A crisis had come to Bessie. If 
@ girl is to be loved, she may sit all her days in the 





ment after, she brought a card 
up stairs, saying that the gen- 
tleman waited in the parlor. 
“ Elward Cleveland!” Bessie’s 
cheeks burned with sudden ex- 
citement, for he bad come to visit her, he, the courted, 
the admired, the reserved, the impenetrable? She 
had met him at Nellie Lyon’s house a fortnight be- 
fore. Nellic had sent for her to come over and play 
back-gammon because she was so lonely, and in the 
midst of a game Mr. Cleveland came in with some 
message from his sister. He stayed a little while 
conversing very pleasantly, and when Bessie rose to 
leave he rose too, and accompanied her to her home. 
She had felt a little pang of regret when he said 
good-by, thinking how unlikely she was to ever know 
him better in her quict mode of life. But the re- 
gret was not very deep, because the interest could 
not be; still there was just enough of the latter to 
send the hot crimson into her cheek, and a trembling 
into her voice, as she went into the parlor and said, 
“ good evening, Mr. Cleveland.” 

That was a pleasant evening, her visitor was 80 
truly polite, so finely educated, so full of bright 
thoughts and choice bits of knowledge. She liked to 
listen to him, but he would not let her do that very 
much, he led her on to talk of herself. She felt that 
he was trying to draw her out, but she did not ob- 
ject to that, fur she had a sort of instinct that she 
might appear to better advantage than if left to her 
own awkward modes of self-expression. And there 
was no artfulness in that instinct, she only felt that 
he knew best how to harmonize her untutored 
thoughts, so she trusted him. He was oue who had 
travelled a great deal, and had almost everywhere 
met with thrilling adventures, hair-breadth escapes, 
and curious rencontres; and he never missed any 
point of interest where he journeyed. He would have 
been “ Eyes ’ twenty times over in the old story of 
“ Eyes and no Eyes.” So he made Bessie’s own two 
bruwn orbs open wide with wonder at his marvellous 
stories; and then by-and-by, apropos of some anec- 
dote, making a skillful turn off into a disquisition 
upon character, he led Bessie on to give opinions of 
her own, and finally to maintain a spirited argument 
with him. Then they talked of books, and fortunate 
it was that Bessie had improved her quiet life in the 
improvement of her mind, for her visitor felt a great 
respect and admiration for the “ quaint little girl- 
study,” as he had mentally termed her. Bessie ap- 
preciated great thoughts, and had some acquaintance 
with great books, as her new friend very soon found. 
So the conversation went on, and Mr, Cleveland 
stayed much longer than he meant, but not so long 
as he wished; and when he left, it was with the 
promise of another call very soon, to bring an ex- 
quisitely illustrated little volume of poems tor Bessie 
to see. 











hi y-corner knitting, but sooner or later the 
lover will come marching into that chimney-corner 
after her. And ifa girl is not to be loved, all the fine 
dresses, and balls, and watering-places, will never 
bring a lover an inch nearer. Bessie’s quiet life had 
been like a chimney-corner to her, but it cannot quite 
yet be told whether the lover had come. 

Mr. Cleveland was very much interested; still he 
had been so many times before—he might be so many 
times again. Mr Cleveland had come to no decision 
in his manly mind. Meanwhile he liked to watch 
the bright face, the honest eyes, the sweet mouth; 
he liked to hear the glowing, enthusiastic thoughts, 
knowing that none but he could win them to full 
utterance. And this feeling led him to talk more 
freely of himself, no longer ina brilliant narrative 
style, but to really confide many of his dearest theo- 
ries and aims, pet fancies and prejudices, to the 
sympathizing Bessie. And it was in speaking of pet 
prejudices that he told her one evening what a chill- 
ing malign effect the odor of the rose-geranium-leaf 
possessed for him. 

“*T am too sensitive to outer influences,” he said; 
““[ have seen it wreathed so often about the coffins 
of my dearest dead, that its odor has become forever 
associated with the horror of tomb and charnel-house. 
A geranium-leaf has power to dash the charm from 
the happiest moment.”’ 

“Ah! Cherie, have I found you?” interrupted a 
gay, loud voice, and a brilliant flashing presence 
swept suddenly between them. It was Elise Varian, 
as Bessie recognized in her bewilderment. Elise 
Varian, a distant cousin of hers, who had come it 
seemed to visit an old school-friend in the village, 
and now hunted Bessie out as soon as she could. So 
Bessie greeted her, and made her acquainted with 
Mr. Cleveland. Elise was showy, Elise was captiva- 
ting; Elise carried, as she sometimes expressed it to 
her confidant, ‘ threescore male hearts all on a 
string,” and with her the latest was best. She had 
heard of Mr. Cleveland before, had made certain 
little plans concerning him, and was delighted at this 
early meeting. ; 

‘“ What spirit in my feet,” she asked, saucily, 
“ brought me here on this night of all nights in the 
year? My good genius must have known I should 
meet the renowned Mr. Cleveland!” 

“400d or bad? Quien sabe ?” said Mr. Cleveland, 
quizzically. 

“Ah, can you question?” she asked, with a melt- 
ing glance. 

‘* Pardon! I will not question so fair a lady ;” and 
his tone was mockingly humble. 

‘Then you believe in chivalry?” she asked. 

‘* Who could help it here ?” and his dark eyes shone 
full on hers. And so their badinage went on, almost 
ignoring Bessie, who could not talk at all in sucha 
style. She hardly liked to hear it either, her great 








friend Edward did not seem so great in the light of 
an incipient flirtation. It was hardly a flirtation, 
however; it was only that Edward Cleveland was a 
man, and amused himself, when he saw bewitching 
eyes too ready to answer to his. And he considered 
such amusement as merely a surface-thing, not at 
all a treason to whomever his heart was hoarding 
treasures for. Ah, well! Men judge differently 
from women. 

“Your cousin is a very brilliant girl,” he said to 
Bessie, when Elise was gone; and Bessie said “ yes,” 
but could not have told why she said no more. 

Next day Bessie met Mr. Cleveland walking on the 
street with Elise Varian; a few days after, she saw 
them driving together. Now, Mr. Cleveland had 
never invited Bessie to drive with him. But his 
kind, friendly calls at her house continued frequent 
as ever, and the little pique she felt against Elise 
made her prize them even more. Such is one phase 
of human nature. 

It was at this time that Nellie Lyon issued invita- 
tions for a little party, and included Bessie and Elise 
among the rest. The utmost latitude in dress was 
to be allowed; that is, people might dress “in char- 
acter” if they chose, if not, not. Elise came over to 
consult with Bessie. 

“You demure folks always have heaps of ideas, if 
pre them,” she said; “now tell me 
what I be! Cleopatra, Queen of Sheba, Jessica, 
or what?” 

* Jessica would be very pretty.” 

* But O, how splendidly Cleopatra could dress, and 
Iwould make Ned Cleveland be Antony! Then he 
would have to be devoted to me all the evening!” 

* Would he?” said Bessie, simply. 

“Ofcourse he would. 1 mean he shall be though, 
whatever lam. What part shall you take, Bessie?” 

“Simply Bessie McLean.” 

‘* What is the dress fur that character?” 

“T shall wear white, and white flowers in my 
hair.” 

‘And that will be lovely!” exclaimed Elise, ecstat- 
ically. ‘You are right, what is simplest will be 
really most elegant. My tastes are too glaring. I 
will give up Cleopatra, but yet I want something 
characteristic, something a little brilliant, something 
that will enslave the fastidious Cleveland. Advise 
me, Bessie!” 

“T really do not know what will suit you, Elise.” 

“T have it! I will -wear green—it becomes my 
complexion best, as the milkmaid said. I will be 
some character that belongs to green, a nymph, or a 
Di Vernon, or something! What is it that dresses 
in green?” 

“A wood-nymph would do,” said Bessie. 

“TI begin to see daylight! And what shall I wea: 
in my hair?” . 

A strange, malicious thought born of jealousy, 
darted into Bessie’s brain. For what else could have 
made her suggest a wreath of geranium-leaves. Bes- 
sie was every day getting flashes and intuitions of 
life such as had never visited her before. She felt at 
that moment a sort of wild, helpless hatred of Elise, 
and yet what right had she to feel it? Nevertheless, 
with the quick feminine instinct of self-control, her 
eyes were smiling, her voice assured, as she said : 

‘ Would geranium-leaves be pretty? I will make 
a beautifal wreath for you.” 

“Thank you! That will do splendidly! I'll call 
on my way there, and take it. Then it will be per- 
fectly fresh.” 

O Bessie, Bessie! You knew oak-leaves would 
have been much more appropriate for a wood-nymph, 
but I don’t believe a girl in the world will censure 
you for your poor little stratagem to break the spell 
of the sorceress over Edward Cleveland. 


CHAPTER II. 

Tuer evening came. Elise called for Bessie, and 
took the wreath of geranium-leaves under her scar- 
let cloak. The wreath was thick and heavy; Bessie 
had toiled all the afternoon upon the fragrant thing, 


and when it was done, she bathed her shands ina 
dozen waters that the least taint of the odor unwel- 
come to one, might not remain there. 

In the dressing-room, it took Bessie but a moment 
to shake out the folds of her dress, and adjust the 
white flowers in her hair; then with a backward 
glance at her cousin, she went down the stairs to the 
parlor below. Elise was harder to please; she 
shrugged her gleaming white shoulders, and caleula- 
ted to a nicety the contrasting effect of her leaf-green 
tissue. She looped a scarf about her with a pin of 
emeralds, and emerald rings hung in her ears. And 
then with an admiring glance she lifted the geranium- 
wreath to its place among her jetty curls, and here 
and there trained a little ringlet to run over it like a 
vine-tendril. The restless sparkle in her eyes, the 
crimson of her cheek, the deeper crimson of her lip, 
were all there to help her to be the willful, bewitch- 
ing queen of hearts. Because it is oftenest for such 
things that men elect their queens. 

And when she went down into the parlor, a little 
buzz of admiration greeted her, and she had willing 
subjects enough in a minute about her; while Annie 
Wilton, a ten times better girl, had none at all in her 
quiet corner—and Lou Lambert, a ten times sweeter 
girl, seemed quite contented with just her own 
brother. But paps ols ne naam 
watchful, notiéed that Elise did not seem wholly ab- 
sorbed in any word or deed, till Edward Cleveland 
joined the circle. He noticed it, too, and, as he 
always could if he willed, soon managed to mono- 
polize the conversation without seeming to do so, 
and one by one the others dropped away discomfited, 
leaving Elise just where she wished to be, tete-a-tete 
with him. She laughed and chatted, she swayed 
her graceful head, scattering fragrance on the air 
with every motion. 

Would the charm of the geranium-leaves work? 
Bessie’s heart beat anxiously, yet it was asilly little 
thing to give athought to! Yet perhaps it did work, 
for as she watched, she saw a slight weariness creep 
into Edward’s face, a dull sad look into his eyes, and 
his tones became less animated. Elise grew yet more 
brilliant, her dark eyes burned luminously upon 
him, her wreathed head bent nearer, and with a 
little gesture of distaste he closed the conversation 
and ieft her side. 

“ Good evening, Bessie,” he said in a moment more, 
approaching our heroine of the fluttering heart; 
and she, with no atom of malice or pride left in her 
foolish little head, showed plainly by the telltale 
pink, and the pleased voice, how glad she was to 
see him. And now to keep him! for she saw that 
Elise watched them both, ani unknown dangers 
were in such espionage. So Bessie laughed and talk- 
ed after her own eager innocent fashion, and the 
dull sad look and the weariness went quite away 
from Edward Cleveland’s face and eyes. She thought 
there was never a pleasanter evening—and he? I 
will not say what he thought, as he looked down 
into the bright young face so unstudiedly full of 
interest in him. 

“Come, come! No more tete-a-tetes”” rang out 
Neliie’s Lyon’s clear voice, as she flew about the 
room rousing people up for a gay quadrille; and in 
a few moments Mr. Cleveland was standing up with 
Louise Lambert, and Hal Lambert with Bessie—a 
tall, handsome officer with Elise, and as many more 
couples as Nellie Lyon pleased. Annie Wilton, how- 
ever, did not dance; she thought it was wrong—so 
she remained a very pretty and very contented wall- 
flower, talking with some other flowers of the same 
kind who idolized her, and with one or two young 
boys who seemed rather astray in the company. I 
believe the handsome officer, Captain Melville, was 
the only gentleman who talked to her ten minutes 
during the evening. 

“ May I dance with you the next set?” Edward 
asked Bessie, as they met in the figure. She nodded 
and smiled, but Elise who heard it, too, did not 
smile. 

“ How heavy my wreath is!” she exclaimed, the 





next moment. 
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‘It is too beautiful to be complained of,” said Cap- 
tain Melville, gallantly. ‘Allow me to relieve you of 
a part of it.” And with dexterous touch he severed 
a rich cluster of the fragrant leaves, and shrined them 
ina buttonhole. The beauty was propitiated for a 
season, but the gloom came back into her eyes, when 
as dance after dance came on, she received no invita- 
tion from. Edward Cleveland. 

He‘ danced with Bessie, and then again with 
Louise Lambert. Louise was a perfect little pearl of 
a maiden, and, moreover, Bessie’s dearest friend. 
She always knew just what to do and say, and always 
did and said it in the gracefullest way—a talent 
which made Bessie add wonder to her love; for 
Bessie herself did not always appear to advantage; 
she made mistakes sometimes. Her life had been 
too quiet to teach many lessons to her impulsive 
heart. But she was earnest and single-hearted, and 
that covers a multitude of sins. Louise knew by a 
subtile instinct that a grand character lay dormant 
there; so she added wonder to her love too, and the 
girls were sworn friends. 

‘Come walk with me a little while, Bessie,” said 
merry Hal Lambert; “your cavalier is talking to 
Lou, and we'll have time to criticise all the dresses 
before they want us.” 

Bessie smiled and took his arm, but the smile was 
partly because of the unwonted pleasure of hearing 
Edward Cleveland called her cavalier. They walked 
up and down the room looking for all the character- 
istic costumes; but most of the girls had preferred 
prettiness to oddity, so there was nothing more 
striking than a few ladies in antique dresses with 
ruffs and stomachers, one little creature in Quaker 
apparel, the inevitable flower-girl, a jaunty sailor 
costume, and one brigand. 

*¢ How handsome your cousin Elise looks to-night,” 
Hal said; “her green isn’t willow green, I'll be 
bound!”’ 

“She’s a wood-nymph,” Bessie stated,jbriefly. 

‘*She’s a right joliy girl when she’s good-natured,” 
said he, irreverently; ‘‘ you must enjoy her company 
very much!” 

How easily third parties would decide things for 
us sometimes! 

“ I’m a little afraid of her to-night, though,” con- 
tinued Hall, “‘ there’s something eltish in her eyes 
when she looks over this way. Where's the captain 
who has been haunting her? O,I see, he is talking 
to Annie Wilton.” 

Ay, and in Annie Wilton’s slender hand lay the 
rich cluster of geranium-leaves that Elise had so gen- 
erously allowed to be taken from her coronal. And 
the fragrance of geranium was from that night all 
her life through very dear to Annie. So one’s bane 
becomes another’s blessing. 

Another dance was called, and again Elise sent her 
qaark eyes wandering after Edward Cleveland, but he 
led Nellie Lyon away for a partner, and Captain 
Melville, who stood next in her good graces, secured 
Bessie instead of her. Howeyer, sha had a dozen 4 
left to choose trom, and sor_e of the girls thought 
her much to be envied, and so she was, perhaps, by 
those whose envy runs in that direction. But it is 
one thing to have just the one you want, and another 
to have a dozen that youdon’t. It may be that there 
is a Nemesis in love; Elise had made some true hearts 
ache, before she learned what it was to be thwarted 
herself. ® 

By-and-by, passing Edward, she dropped a gera- 
nium-leaf at his feet, quite by chance! 

“If he knows anything, he will take it up and come 
over to me,”’ she thought, pausing as she reached a 
flower-stand in the window. 

Edward did not see the leaf at once. When he did 
see it, he did not recognize it as belonging to Elise, 
but mechanically setting his heel upon it he trod it 
down and crushed its life out, while he went on chat- 
ting pleasantly with Nellie Lyon. 

He secured the privilege of escorting Bessie home, 
before the party broke up. Elise heard that, just as 
she generally managed to hear things, and when the 
girls all gathered in the dressing-room again, it was 
she who, brilliant and glowing, lett at tirst, and as 
she passed out threw a baleful glance over her shoul- 
der at Bessie who stood tying her white hood. And 
as with Hal Lambert she went by the group of gen- 
tlemen in the hall, she whispered tragically in Mr. 
Cleveland’s ear, “* Ht tu Brute!” 

“No, I have not ate two.” he answered, saucily 
and aloud; ‘“‘and such pretty lips should not call 
such ugly names!” 

Elise swept regnantly out of the door, ahd in a few 
minutes Bessie came slyly down, quite happy, but a 
little consience-smitten about the geranium-leaves. 





CHAPTER IIL. 

Tue days grew eventful for Bessie; she began to 
acknowledge to her own heart that a victor had come, 
and her life was transfigured. Every word and look 
became fraught with sweet new meanings, and un- 
wisely she let herself dream on, not knowing that it 
was unwisely. But Edward Cleveland, kind and at- 
tentive as ever, had never yet said, “I love you, 
Bessie!” 

One day, Lou Lambert brought over her sewing, to 
spend a long afternoon with Bessie, and the two girls 
went up into the sunny, airy chamber which was the 
delight of Bessie’s heart. Her room was her castle, 
she said, and very few were allowed to enter there. 

uise was one of the few. Her books, her treasures, 
the litt}e indications of her unique earnest spirit, were 
all there, and g keen eye could find some revelation 
in everything. Louise took a little low chair by the 





window, and drew out a dainty bit of embroidery 


which was a never-ceasing mystery to Bessie, who 
could accomplish wonders in the way of plain sew- 
ing, but never touched a bit of floss silk. 

“O Louise!” she exclaimed, “ let’s take turns!_I’ll 
read to you while you work, and then you can read 
tome. That is my idea of perfect friendship.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Louise, who was also & 
devotee to perfect friendship; ‘ you must read first, 
though, Bessie, for I am so nicely at work already.” 

“Very well.” 

So Bessie chose a book with a story of “ Life in tlie 
Iron Mills” in it, and began to read. She was de@p- 
ly interested in the narrative, and her voice grew 
full of intensity and feeling as she went on. The 
hero who suffered seemed to live again in that voice, 
as the sad pathetic words of the story floated on the 
air. Louise looked up startled. 

“ How can you read it so, Bessie?” she asked. 
“It makes me shiver to hear you, It almost seems 
as if you must have suffered terribly yourself.”” 

“] believe I could suffer,” said Bessie, only half 
lightly; ‘‘ but the reading is just like any amateur 
actress. And now, Louise, you must take your 
turn.” 

“ Very well,” said Louise, ‘1 see what book I shall 
take.” And she glanced at a blue-and-gold volume 
on the table. 

“Only I am not going to sew in the meantime,” 
said Bessie. ‘I shall lie here on my great buitalo- 
robe, and see pictures of what you read.” 

“Your buffalo-robe!” exclaimed Louise, ‘ what 
do you mean, you queerest of Bessies?” 

“ Why, it is one my Califurnia uncle sent to father. 
See what a great magnificent black thing it is, and 
we haven’t any sleigh, you know, so father gave it to 
me. 1’ll tell you what I wanted it for, Lou. Lread a 
story once about a lady, and when some one broke 
her heart, she hid herself away in her room, and 
there she took opium and lay upon acouch of leopard- 
skins in a bitter sleep, and no one saw her for three 
weeks. Then she came out of her room and went 
into the world again, a cold stately woman like mar- 
ble; people almost worshipped her, but she never 
looked to right or left, she lived a lone proud lite to 
the last. And I feel as if Icould be just like that 
lady,”’ Bessie went on, her cheeks fairly a-tlame with 
excitement. ‘I like to press my cheek against this 
long black fur, that was once the covering of' a wild, 
tierce animal. It seems as ifa breath came from the 
forests and jungles, making me feel free and strong!” 

“Why, Bessie, I never heard so odd a thing!” ex- 
claimed Louise. 

“It ts an odd thing, isn’t it?” said Bessie, laugh- 
ing, good-naturedly at herself, as the momentary 
excitement passed away. Then making a great lux- 
urious heap of the buitalo-skin in a corner, she threw 
herself down upon it and clasped her hands over her 
eyes, while Louise opened the volume and chose an 
idyl. 

“T am going to read ‘Elaine’ to you,” she said; 
“it isso lovely one can never tire of it. Mr. Cleve- 
land read it all aloud to me the other-évening at our 
house, and such a soft light came into those dark eyes 
of his as he looked up at me and said, ‘I know an 
Elaine—can you guess who she is?’ Itfairly took my 
breath away to hear him speak so!” 

Then Louise, with her sweet, even voice, began to 
read: 

** Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, 
Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat,"’ 


while Bessie lay still with her hands clasped over 
her eyes. How quiet sometimes hearts are when 
blows fall heaviest! Poor little Bessie felt just then 
as if she never wanted to look up at the sunshine 
again; she did not stop to reason, it seemed to her 
perfectly clear that Edward Cleveland loved Louise. 
Indeed, how could he help it? She did not feel angry, 
she did not feel jealous; she only felt helpless, hope- 
less, and utterly miserable. It was so different from 
the little affair with Elise; she had not scrupled to 
try all her little arts against her, the flirt! but no 
thought of resistance entered her mind, with respect 
to Louise. Itseemed so clear to her—how else should 
he spend an evening there, and read Elaine, and ask 
that question? Poor Bessie! she had dreamed that 
maybe sometime he would care for her, and the quick 
sobs rose in her throat at the thought; but she stilled 
them, and Louise, all unconscious, read on sweetly 
and clearly the story of Elaine, and how truly and all 
in vain she luved Sir Lancelot. 

But Bessie only heard the voice and not the words, 
till at last these sad lines came softly in like tears, 


“ Sweet is true love, though given in vain, in vain, 
And sweet is death that puts an end to pain, 
I know not which is sweeter, no, notI!"’ 


Bessie was impulsive, and she had the element of 
self-sacrifice in her character. The first bitterness 
passed away as she lay there motionless, and feeling 
very much like Elaine or some unloved heroine. She 
made up her mind to go on quietly just as if her 
heart were not broken, and to smile and be cheerful 
as ever when the day came that Louise would tell 
her how Edward wooed and won. 

‘TI will always love him just the same! but they 
never shall know it!” she said to herself. heroically, 
dashing away two little tears which would come 
pushing their way out as if they wanted to betray 
her. 

“There! isn’t that beautiful!” exclaimed Louise, 
laying down the book when the poem was done. 
And Bessie, with an odd, loving little gesture, came 
up and kissed her, saying “ yes ” with a steady voice. 

Louise went on with the rare bit of snowy needle- 
work, and Bessie busied herself in winding floss for 
it, an occupation which she heartily disliked, but un- 





dertook as a sort of penance, though what imagin- 
able sin she supposed she ought to do penance for, I 
cannot tell. 

After tea, the girls went out in the little garden, 
and leaned against the fence where the sweet brier 
grew, so that the vision presented to Edward Cleve- 
land who suddenly turned the corner, was as of two 
angels looking over a rosy cloud. He unhesitatingly 
invited the two angels to go down the river with him 
in his boat, which lay at a little wharf close by. So 
they ran in for hats and shawls, and in a moment 
more were going towards the water. How little peo- 
ple know of each other! Each of those three had a 
perfect world of emotion in the heart unsuspected by 
the rest—and they all walked calmly along, and 
talked of the weather! 

Once on the river, what a sail they had! They 
floated hither and thither where the waves willed, 
only now and then Mr. Cleveland asserted his au- 
thority by a few oar-strokes. Louise sat just before 
him, with the moonlight full in her face, looking 
quite in a halo, and she made a great many bright 
little speeches which showed a happy heart. Bessie 
crouched in the bows, resting her head on a coil of 
rope, and trailing her hand over the boat’s side, let- 
ting bits of seaweed tangle about her fingers. A for- 
lorn little figure she was, but, Louise with her back 
turned did not notice the forlornness, and Edward 
Cleveland, who was as merry as a boy just out of 
school, made no remarks, though he often looked 
that way. 

“What are you thinking about, Bessie, that keeps 
you so still?” Louise asked at last, without turning 
her moonlit face. 

Poor Bessie, whose mind was never at a loss fora 
simile, was at that moment thinking how much she 
felt like Undine in the German story, when she goes 


‘sailing on the sea, and Hildebrand loves Bertalda 


best. That would hardly do to tell, however, so she 
only said: 

“T was thinking about the river-fairies.” 

“ What’s that?” exclaimed Edward Cleveland, all 
of a sudden, gazing intently over the side of the boat. 
He had been busying himself about something in an 
underband manner for two or three minutes, but now 
looked laughingly up. 

“There, catch it! it’s right by your hand, Bessie, 
don’t you see it glimmering? The water-nixies have 
sent you a token because you believe in them!” 

And indeed there was a shining thing on the water, 
coming within an inch of Bessie’s dripping hand. 
She reached and drew it in. It wax a beautiful little 
bracelet of amber quaint)y wrouglit, and light as 
foam, with a golden clasp on which was traced the 
name Bessie. A long piece of ribbon-weed was twist- 
ed through and through it, which Bessie tore off and 
let fall while she looked at her waif. 

“Why! my name is on it!” she exclaimed, ex- 
citedly. 

. “Certainly,” answered Mr. Cleveland, with great 
gravity. ‘‘I told you the fairies brought it to you!” 

“ But it is not really mine!” 

“T don’t know about that. It certainly is, if 
nobody else claims it; the waves brought it and you 
took it!” 

Bessie turned it over with admiring wonder, she 
had longed so for a tiny bit of amber because of the 
charm in it, and here was a whole string of amulets. 
Edward and Louise exchanged comical glances. 

But the moonlight was growing cold as well as 
pale, and the next time they drifted along shore, 
Edward Cleveland put out an oar and brought the 
boat toland. And as he helped the girls to spring 
over on the land, he sang idly: 


“*O, which were best, to roam or rest, 
The land's lap or the water's breast, 
To sleep on yellow millet sheaves— 
or ‘ lily-leaves,’ which is it?” he said, forgetting his 
quotation, as he rejoined Bessie and Louise. 

They turned first intothe road which led to Bessie’s 
home, and bidding them a hasty farewell at the 
gate, she ran into the house. That had decided it, 
he went home with Louise last! For girls have a 
queer little code of their own, that if a gentleman 
escorts two ladies home, the one he takes last is the 
favorite, because he secures a few moments alone 
with her in that way! And there may be wisdom in 
the code, but to-night it certainly kept Bessie awake 
with an aching heart. But she was a brave little 
maiden for all that, and determined not to cast a 
single shade in the way of her two friends’ happi- 
ness. Brave little Bessie! she did not know how 
soon all her own shadows would be scattered. 





CHAPTER IV. 

But next morning Bessie’s temporary bravery 
was quite gone, and she did not'feel like a heroine at 
all. The world seemed very desolate, and she the 
most insignificant little atom in it, yet with a heart 
to suffer. She wandered about the house, she opened 
the leaves of Elaine, and finally she thought she 
would go out for a brisk walk, and maybe that would 
reconcile life and her. Certainly, as a general thing, 
there is no better medicine. The pure air, the green 
foliage of trees, the lofty sky, and all the slight har- 
monious sounds of nature, give great rest and 
strength to the mind. 

So Bessie went walking, taking a circuit of the vil- 
lage, standing a little while by the river, and then 
turning her steps towards the poorer part of the 
town. Forshe had often read in good books how 
unhappy and discontented people were set quite right 
again, by visiting some home of poverty, or of suffer- 
ing worse than theirs. So Bessie thought she would 
try it too. 








Some little ragged children were sitting in the 
middle of the road, painting each others’ faces mud- 
color. They stared curiously at her as she came near, 
and she, with a sudden instinct of pity for the little 
fellows, unkempt and ill*bred through no fault of 
theirs, gave each a penny and a kind word, which set 
their poor little hearts afloat for that day, 

Her steps grew slower as she passed a little house, 
where she knew a poor invalid cripple lived and suf- 
fered. She did not dare to go in, not knowing the 
girl, but she thought she would stand outside a mo- 
ment, and try to impress it on herself how much 
trouble there was in the world. 

Through the open window, stole out the low clear 
voice of some one, reading aloud in the sick-room. 
She knew the voice, knew that it was Annie Wilton 
doing one of her kind deeds. She listened while the 
sweet hymn was read: 


“ Nearer, my God, to thee! nearer to thee! 
Even though it be a cross that raiseth me.”’ 


Bessie turned away then—life and she were mo- 
mently reconciled, since it presented itself as disci- 
pline simply, and trial, all to win heaven at last. 
And so her quick imagination went to planning again; 
she would be like Annie Wilton, not care at all for 
love and romance, but just try to be good and make 
others happy. She would go to the benevolent 
societies, she wuuid read to thesick, find employment 
for the poor, and she would make her father’s home 
brighter. She thought at that moment, with a litule 
smiting of conscience, how worn and shabby the 
slippers on his dear feet were, and how it would please 
him to have her work a beautiful new pair. 

“T can find duties enough tu Keep me very busy for 
a long time, and then, after that, perhaps, I had bet- 
ter be a nun, and renounce the world. But that 
wouldn’t do—that would be Roman Catholic.” 

So thinking, she reached the main street again, and 
was walking quietly down it, when whom should she 
meet but Elise Varian, and Elise stopped her and 
insisted on kissing her then and there. 

“Well, my demure cousin, are you going to be 
bridesmaid?” she asked. 

“For whom?” asked Bessie. 

‘*O, don’t pretend you don’t know what everybody 
is talking about! Why, when Mr. Cleveland mar- 
ries Louise, of course. Didn’t you know they are 
engaged?” 

“No,” said Bessie, ‘I did not know it, though Isus- 
pected it.” 

“Ah! did you!” said Elise, with a malicious gleam 
in her eyes. “Then you and I had better shake 
hands over it, since we coulin’t either of us get him! 
I saw how it would be, that evening at Nellie Lyon’s, 
when I wore the geranium wreath.” 

So having done all she wanted to just then, in the 
way of wounding Bessie’s feelings, she kissed her 
again, and continued her promenade. 

Bessie walked on, trying to collect her seattered 
thoughts about duty and a life of renunciation, when 
suddenly a window opened and a tittle head with 
fluttering curls was thrust out, and Bessie stopped a 
moment at Nellie Lyon’s eager call. 

“O Bessie, Captain Melville just went by with 
another ofticer, the most beautiful one you ever saw. 
I guess he wasa majoror a colonel. Do you sup- 
pose he will bring him to call on us girls? And did 


you know Ed. Cleveland and Louise Lambert ‘are en- | 


gaged? They are, at least I think so, fur I saw them 
coming together out of her house just now, and they 
looked perfectly devoted. Come in, Bessie—what, 
must you go? Well, good-by!” And the curly head 
withdrew behind the curtain. 

Poor Bessie! it was quite too much. Her new res- 
olutions of a free, independent, good life seemed to 
lose all their consolation; and like a very impulsive 
and miserable little human being indeed, she hur- 
ried home, ran up to her own room, locked her door, 
and threw herself down upon the buffalo-skin in a 
passion of sobs and tears. Undignified, simple Bessie! 
But then, I dare say the people who seem proudest, 
aud most svlf-controlled, are just as undignified, and 
shed just as many tears in utter agony of heart some- 
times, only the doors are locked, and no one sees. 

Ring, ring, at the front door bell! And in a mo- 
ment Kathie came up stairs and announced throngh 
the key-hole that Mr. Cleveland was in the parlor. 
Bessie sprang up,jand surveyed with dismay her tear- 
stained face in the mirror. 

** Run down, Kathie, and tell him I will come ma 
few minutes; and, Kathie, draw the curtains close, 
so that the sun will not shite im and fade the 
carpet.” 

Then she tried to brighten up her sad little face 
with smiles, and she thought she would go down as 
if she never had a care in the world. Perhaps hehad 
come to tell her of his engagement, and she must be 
ready to congratulate him, and say something very 
pleasant. 

So at last she gathered up courage enough to face, 
not the fve but the friend, and went down the stairs 
singing. The parlor looked quite dark as she went 
in, and that encouraged her; but Edward Cleveland, 
whose eyes had become quite used to the dim light, 
saw at once that it was nota singing face that ap- 
proached. He detected the sad drooping of the figure, 
the mute patience of the face through its mask of 
cheerfulness, and with a sudden impulse of tender- 
ness he drew her close to his side. 

“What is the matter, Bessie?’’ 

**O, nothing! Isn’t it a lovely day?” 

“ What is the matter, Bessie?” 

For all answer she began to tremble. 

“ Bessie, darling, I came this morning to tell you 
my secret, if you will let me.” 
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“T know it,” she said, hurriedly—‘‘you love | 
Louise.” | 
“No, I don’t,” he answered, in utter amazement, 





| “Tlove you, will you let me always love you?” | 


Did she hear aright? She looked up into‘his eyes, 
and their glance was tender and true. Edward : 
Cleveland had indeed made up his mind that earth | 
held no sweeter treasure for him to win. He read 
his answer in her face, in her unconscious clinging 
touch, before she dared to speak it herself. And so 
at last the clouds cleared, and Bessie’s life-path 
stretched plain and beautiful before her. 

By-and-by she remembered to wonder about 
Louise, and why the engagement had been reported, 
and why he went home with her last the night be- 
fore. Edward laughed at her mystification. 

“Why, hasn’t she told you?” he asked. “She 
has a little romance connected with a cousin of mine 
who is away from home, and last night I had quite 
an important message to give her from him, It is 
for his sake that 1 have called there of late.” | 
Bessie wondered that Louise had never told her— 
yet why should she wonder, since she had never 
whispered a word to Louise about Edward Cleve 
land. There is always some little secret which we 
keep back even from our dearest friends; it may be 
love, or it may be something else, but there is alway: 
that in our hearts that is never wholly known. i 
think the soul shrinks from too much self-revelatior 
te another soul. No one knows us really but ou 
Maker. 

Shortly after in the village there were three en- 
gagements to be talked over. Bessie's, Louise's, an: 
one more, that of Annie Wilton and Captain Mel 
ville! So right, as represented by good true heartr 
prevailed, and might, as represented by the fascina 
ting Elise Varian, failed. Sometimes things do fa! 
out that way. 

One day Bessie told Edward, with blushing ce: 
trition, about her strategy of the geranium-wreat! 
by which she tried to make him not care for Elis: 
He laughed at the simple maneuvre of the lovin. 
little heart, and said, kindly: 

“ There was no need of spells or charms, Bessiv 
I loved you all the while!” 


Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Great Profits from Chemical Refuse. 

Mr. Joseph Jones of Widnes, writes to the Mini 
Journal as fullows:—‘‘ Vat and black ash wa: 
owing to its large quantities, has caused chem/ 
masters to incur expense to remove it from t! 
premises, for want of room to putitin. It is « 
posed of sulphide of calcium, sulphate of li) 
etc., with about 10 per cent. of sulphur, The sulp! 
is precipitated by muriatic acid, aided by an oxidiv 
process, such as ‘ steam,’ by the action of the + 
etc. There is no doubt of the fertilizing effect of :- 
phur upon the soil. The remaining part-of the w: 
is farther decomposed by acid of nitre (nitrat: 
soda). There are other fertilizing effects of muri 
acid upon black ash waste; 600 tons of muriatic 
are thrown away weekly from some chemical wo 
which mautacture salt cake, etc. 


A Statue weeping by Steam. 

A singular discovery has been made in a churc’ 
one of the faubourgs of Milan. A statue of St. I 
dalen, which has long been famous for weepir: 
the presence of unbelievers, was recently move: 
order to facilitate repairs for the church. It 
found that the statue contained an arrangemen: 
boiling water. The steam passed up into the | 
and was there condensed, The water thus mac) 
way, by a couple of pipes, to the eyes, and tri. 
down upon the cheeks of the image. So the wo. 
ful miracle was performed. 


Ink for preventing Fraudulent Alteratic 

Mr. Baildon has recently patented an ink or 
ing fluid for preventing fraudulent alteratio 
writing documents, to be used in combination v 
peculiarly prepared paper, the color in which i 
charged, and the texture changed, by the act 
the ink. The writing fluid is composed of d 
sulphuric acid, colored with indigo, and the p: 
ordinary writing paper, tinted with ultramari 
any other suitable color which is capable of 
discharged by the acid. By this means the t: 
of the paper in the parts affvcted by the acid 
so changed and weakened as to prevent the 
bility of alteration or erasure, and the ink or 
fluid, by penetrating through the paper, will b: 
on both its sides. Welearn from the French 
nals that a vegetable ink has been discovered .. 
Plessis, which is not only unalterable in co) . 
also in limpidity. 








Chinese Curiosities. 

Two remarkable specimens of Chinese ar’ 
lately received in Paris. ‘They consist of two ». 
statues of animals, each about nine feet high 
have long been known throughout the Celest 
pire as the‘ Lions of Kiang-Sou.” They pre+ 
head ofa lion beautifally sculptured, the bo 
chimera, with the wings and feet of the five 
dragon—the national and religious emblem 
Chinese. They come from the ruins of the 
of Kaominse, on the banks of the river Y 
Kiang, and bear an inscription dated some 
back, recording their origin. 
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Some little ragged children were sitting in the 
middle of the road, painting each others’ faces mud- 
color, They stared curiously at her as she came near, 
and she, with a sudden instinet of pity for the little 
fellows, unkempt and ill*bred through no fault of 
theirs, gave each a penny and a kind word, which set 
their poor little hearts afloat for that day. 

Her steps grew slower as she passed a little house, 
where she knew a poor invalid cripple lived and suf- 
fered. She did not dare to go in, not knowing the 
girl, but she thought she would stand outside a mo- 
ment, and try to impress it on herself how much 
trouble there was in the world. 

Through the open window, stole out the low clear 
voice of some one, reading aloud in the sick-room. 
She knew the voice, knew that it was Annie Wilton 
doing one of her kind deeds. She listened while the 
sweet hymn was read: 


“ Nearer, my God, to thee! nearer to thee! 
Even though it be a cross that raiseth me."’ 


Bessie turned away then—life and she were mo- 
mently reconciled, since it presented itself as disci- 
pline simply, and trial, all to win heaven at last. 
And so her quick imagination went to planning again; 
she would be like Annie Wilton, not care at all for 
love and romance, but just try to be good and make 
She would go to the benevolent 
societies, she would read to thesick, find employment 
for the poor, and she would make her father’s home 
brighter. She thought at that moment, with a little 
smiting of conscience, how worn and shabby the 
slippers on his dear feet were, and how it would please 
him to have her work a beautiful new pair. 

“IT can find duties enough to keep me very busy for 
a long time, and then, after that, perhaps, I had bet- 
ter be a nun, and renounce the world. But that 
wouldn’t do—that would be Roman Catholic.” 

So thinking, she reached the main street again, and 
was walking quietly down it, when whom should she 
meet but Elise Varian, and Elise stopped her and 
insisted on kissing her then and there. 

‘‘ Well, my demure cousin, are you going to be 
bridesmaid?” she asked. 

‘For whom?” asked Bessie. 

‘*O, don’t pretend you don’t know what everybody 
is talking about! Why, when Mr. Cleveland mar- 
ries Louise, of course. Didn’t you know they are 
engaged?” 

‘* No,” said Bessie, “I did not know it, though Isus- 
pected it.” 

“Ah! did you!” said Elise, with a malicious gleam 
in her eyes. ‘‘Then you and I had better shake 
hands over it, since we couldn’t either of us get him! 
I saw how it would be, that evening at Nellie Lyon’s, 
when I wore the geranium wreath.” 

So having done all she wanted to just then, in the 
way of wounding Bessie’s feelings, she kissed her 
again, and continued her promenade. 

Bessie walked on, trying to collect her seattered 
thoughts about duty and a life of renunciation, when 
suddenly a window opened and a tittle head with 
fluttering curls was thrust out, and Bessie stopped a 
moment at Nellie Lyon’s eager call. 

“© Bessie, Captain Melville just went by with 
another ofticer, the most beautiful one you ever saw. 
I guess he wasa majoror a colonel. Do yon sup- 
pose he will bring him to call on us girls? And did 
you know Ed. Cleveland and Louise Lambert ‘are en- 
gaged? They are, at least I think so, fur I saw them 
coming together out of her house just now, and they 
looked perfectly devoted. Come in, Bessie—what, 
must you go? Well, good-by!” And the curly head 
withdrew behind the curtain. 

Poor Bessie! it was quite too much. Her new res- 
olutions of a free, independent, good life seemed to 
lose all their consolation; and like a very impulsive 
and miserable little human being indeed, she hur- 
ried home, ran up to her own room, locked her door, 
and threw herself down upon the buffalo-skin in a 
passion of sobs and tears. Undignified, simple Bessie! 
But then, I dare say the people who seem proudest, 
and most self-controlled, are just as undignified, and 
shed just as many tears in utter agony of heart some- 
times, only the doors are locked, and no one sees. 

Ring, ring, at the front door bell! And ina mo- 
ment Kathie came up stairs and announced throngh 
the key-hole that Mr. Cleveland was in the parlor. 
Bessie sprang up,jand surveyed with dismay her tear- 
stained face in the mirror. 

“Run down, Kathie, and tell him I will come ma 
few minutes; and, Kathie, draw the curtains close, 
so that the sun will not shite im and fade the 
carpet.” 

Then she tried to brighten up her sad little face 
with smiles, and she thought she would go down as 
if she never had a care in the world. Perhaps hehad 
come to tell her of his engagement, and she must be 
ready to congratulate him, and say something very 
pleasant. 

So at last she gathered up courage enough to face, 
not the fve but the friend, and went down the stairs 
singing. The parlor looked quite dark as she went 

in, and that encouraged her; but Edward Cleveland, 
whose eyes had become quite used to the dim light, 
saw at once that it was nota singing face that ap- 
proached. He detected the sad drooping of the figure, 
the mute patience of the face through its mask of 
cheerfulness, and with a sudden impulse of tender- 
ness he drew her close to his side. 

“ What is the matter, Bessie?’’ 

«QO, nothing! Isn’t it a lovely day?” z 

« What is the matter, Bessie?” 

For all answer she began to tremble. 

“* Bessie, darling, I came this morning to tell you 





my secret, if you will let me.” 
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“T know it,” she said, hurriedly—‘‘you love 
Louise.” 

“No, I don’t,” he answered, in utter amazement, 
Tlove you, will you Jet me always love you?” 

Did she hear aright? She looked up into‘his eyes, 
and their glance was tender and true. Edward 
Cleveland had indeed made up his mind that earth 
held no sweeter treasure for him to win. He read 
his answer in her face, in her unconscious clinging 
touch, before she dared to speak it herself. And so 
at last the clouds cleared, and Bessie’s life-path 
stretched plain and beautiful before her. 

By-and-by she remembered to wonder about 
Louise, and why the engagement had been reported, 
and why he went home with her last the night be- 
fore. Edward laughed at her mystification. 

“Why, hasn’t she told you?” he asked. “She 
has a little romance connected with a cousin of mine 
who is away from home, and last night I had quite 
an important message to give her from him, It is 
for his sake that I have called there of late.” 

Bessie wondered that Louise had never told her— 
yet why should she wonder, since she had never 
whispered a word to Louise about Edward Cleve- 
land. There is always some little secret which we 
keep back even from our dearest friends; it may be 
love, or it may be something else, but there is always 
that in our hearts that is never wholly known. I 
think the soul shrinks from too much self-revelation 
te another soul. No one knows us really but our 
Maker. 

Shortly after in the village there were three en- 
gagements to be talked over. Bessie’s, Louise’s, and 
one more, that of Annie Wilton and Captain Mel- 
ville! So right, as represented by good true hearts, 
prevailed, and might, as represented by the fascina- 
ting Elise Varian, failed. Sometimes things do fall 
out that way. 

One day Bessie told Edward, with blushing cen- 
trition, about her strategy of the geranium-wreath, 
by which she tried to make him not care for Elise. 
He laughed at the simple maneuvre of the loving 
little heart, and said, kindly: 

“There was no need of spells or charms, Bessie. 
I loved you all the while!” 








Our Curious Department, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Great Profits from Chemical Refuse. 

Mr. Joseph Jones of Widnes, writes to the Mining 
Journal as follows:—‘‘ Vat and black ash waste, 
owing to its large quantities, has caused chemical 
masters to incur expense to remove it from their 
premises, for want of room to putit in. It is com- 
posed of sulphide of calcium, sulphate of lime, 
etc., with about 10 per cent. of sulphur. The sulphur 
is precipitated by muriatic acid, aided by an oxidizing 
process, such as ‘ steam,’ by the action of the sun, 
etc. There is no doubt of the fertilizing effect of sul- 
phur upon the soil. The remaining part.of the waste 
is further decomposed by acid of nitre (nitrate of 
soda). There are other fertilizing effects of muriatic 
acid upon black ask waste; 600 tons of muriatic acid 
are thrown away weekly from sume chemical works, 
which mautacture salt cake, etc. 





A Statue weeping by Steam. 

A singular discovery has been made in a church in 
one of the faubourgs of Milan. A statue of St. Mag- 
dalen, which has long been famous for weeping in 
the presence of unbelievers, was recently moved, in 
order to facilitate repairs for the church. It was 
found that the statue contained an arrangement for 
boiling water. The steam passed up into the head 
and was there condensed. The water thus made its 
way, by a couple of pipes, to the eyes, and trickled 
down upon the cheeks of the image. So the wonder- 
ful miracle was performed. 


ink for preventing Fraudulent Alterations.] 

Mr. Baildon has recently patented an ink or writ- 
ing fluid for preventing fraudulent alterations in 
writing documents, to be used in combination with a 
peculiarly prepared paper, the color in which is dis- 
charged, and the texture changed, by the action of 
the ink. The writing fluid is composed of diluted 
sulphuric acid, colored with indigo, and the paper is 
ordinary writing paper, tinted with ultramarine, or 
any other suitable color which is capable of being 
discharged by the acid. By this means the texture 
of the paper in the parts affected by the acid will be 
so changed and weakened as to prevent the possi- 
bility of alteratiou or erasure, and the ink or writing 
fluid, by penetrating through the paper, will be seen 
on both its sides. -We learn from the French jour- 
nals that a vegetable ink has been discovered by M. 
Plessis, which is not only analterable in color, but 
alse in limpidity. . 





Chinese Curiosities. 

Two remarkable specimens of Chinese art were 
lately received in Paris. They consist of two marble 
statues of animals, each about nine feet high, which 
have long been known throughout the Celestial Em- 
pire as the “ Lions of Kiang-Sou.” They present the 
head ofa lion beautifully sculptured, the body of a 
chimera, with the wings and feet of the five-clawed 
dragon—the national and religious emblem of the 
Chinese. They come from the ruins of the pagoda 
of Kaominse, on the banks of the river Yangtse- 
Kiang, and bear an inscription dated some centuries 
back, recording their origin. 
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RAINBOWS. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 
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Bonnie Eda Mowrie, 
O’er the burnie straying, 
Rake upon her shoulder, 
Going to the haying. 
Brown the hand which plucks the grapes from the wal 
depending, 


Sweet the voice that trills asong at her vine-feast bending. 


Bonnie lassie, loiterer, 
Chants of love and lovers, 

Till a cloud all blackness 
O’er the sun's face hovers. 


Heeds she not the lightning’s flash, not the thunder’s 


mutter, 
Not the startled, warning cry all the wild birds utter. 


Louder swells that warfare, 
As when out from heaven 
With the fierce anathem 
Lucifer was driven. 
To and fro-ward Eda flits ‘mong the tangled hazel, 
Like a feeding, frighted deer, hunters‘ torches dazzle. 


Then the two-edged sabre 
Cleaves the column oaken, 

Hurls it from its summit, 
Dark destruction's token; 


Nature wrought twain centuries building slow that pillar: 
How with grief this vengeful stroke—reckless stroke 


must fill her! 


Each wee wren and robin 
Shelter safe has found it; 
None the head of Eda, 
Wind-wings flapping round it: 
Till a voice cried, ** Fairy O !*'—till an arm upbore her, 
Till a chamber of the rock kindly oped before her. 


Played the lightnings merry, 
Thunders pealed sublimely, © 
Chased the silvery rain-jets 
To the parched earth timely; 


Grave was gay, and fear was bliss—’neath that opalled 


cover 
Sat an angel-hearted lass pressed beside her lover. 


Did the cattle, huddled 
In the cedar thicket, 
Lift their great eyes longing 
Toward the storm-sky’s wicket ? 
Did the meadow-haymen count that day unpropitious ? 
So ‘twas not with Eda wrapped in a dream delicious. 


Almost these regretful 
Saw mid vapors’ curdle 
Sudden sunlight bursting, 
Iris fling her girdle 
Many-hued before the grot where a promise spoken 


Raised another, brighter bow, of Heaven's love the token. 


> 
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IN A STREET-CA R. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 





” 
Ir was half-past two, P. M. 


and they went rattling on again. 


ing character. 


tain manly honesty and kindliness—sometimes refined 
away in the polishing process—proved even more at- 
tractive to the solitary girl, who instinctively wished 
that chance had given her such a neighbor instead of 
the Bowery youth aforesaid, who was endeavoring to 
render himself agreeable, after his own fashion, by 
means of an offensive stare and smile. Perhaps the 
wish was mutual; certain it is, that, under guard of 
his newspaper, Mr. John Harrington had ventured 
more than one covert look at the sweet, childish face 
opposite, with its lovely contrast of flaxen locks and 
large brown eyes. That his feelings for her intrusive 
admirer were not of the most friendly nature is, like- 
wise, beyond a doubt, as evidenced by the quick con- 
traction of his brows fullowing an occasional glance 
in that direction. 

People began to drop in, here and there, until, 
presently, the little black turban hat and white 
feather were almost lost to view amid the motley 
crowd. John Harrington, however, contrived to 
catch a glimpse now and then, thereby at length dis- 
covering that the wearer was endeavoring to signal 
the conductor to stop. Profiting by that worthy’s 
inattention, Mr. Harrington himself performed the 
office, receiving, in return,a little graceful word of 
thanks, as the young lady passed out. He did not, 
like her agreeable neighbor, seek tocrane his neck out 
of the window im a painful endeavor te watch her re- 
treating fourm, but he remembered her with unaccus- 


Madame Latour’s 
schoo! had just finished session, and Flora May, one 
of the half-dozen day-scholars, stood waiting for a 
street-car. Presently one came rattling along, and, 
pulling up at her signal, the conductor assisted the 
young lady’s entrance, tinkled the spiteful little bell, 
Meantime, Miss 
Flora, after a few preliminary adjustments, placed 
her books upon the neighboring cushions and pro- 
ceeded to satisfy her school-girlish curiosity by a quiet 
survey of her fellow-passengers. These were not very 
many, as it was neither the time nor the place for a 
crowd, nor were the majority of a specially interest- 
From a group of commonplace-look- 
ing, elderly gentlemen, a hard-fisted, scowling Irish- 
man, a youth of somewhat Bowery mien, loudly 
habited in plaid, and others of the same sort, her 
glance soon turned to rest with more approbation 
upon a young man occupying a seat by the door. 
Unquestionably of a different and far better class, 
face, manner and apparel, all demonstrated a good- 
breeding and cultivation not too frequent; yet a cer- 


tomed interest, wondering if they were destined to be 
fellow-travellers on the morrow. Had he but known 
it, Miss Flora, alone in her boarding-house room, was 
diversifying her review of the first day at Madame 
Latour’s by speculations upon the same subject. A 
lonely orphan, brotherless and sisterless, she had been 
left in the care of a guardian who considered his duty 
amply performed in placing her at a fashionable 
school, to receive a fashionable education. Doubtless, 
1 | this was all very well from his plane, but to poor 
Floy the matter appeared in a somewhat different 
light. Without a single friend in the city whither 
she had been sent to enjoy Madame Latour’s reputed 
advantages; without an acquaintance, even, beyond 
those newly found in the boarding-house and school- 
room, she longed, inexpressibly, for, ‘a familiar face. 
This, oddly enough, she seemed to have found in 
John Harrington, whose kind, true expression, so 
vividly recalling a favorite cousin, would not let her 
think of him as an ordinary stranger. For this rea- 
son, she hoped to meet him again,fancying, poor child, 
that her loneliness would be somewhat lessened, if she 
might thus picture to her memory the far-away smile 
that had been wont to beam indulgently upon her 
childhood. 

And her hope was fulfilled—daily, indeed, for the 
young man’s seat by the door was never unoccupied. 
The owner of a large property, he had inherited not 
only wealth, but the enterprise that gathered it to- 
gether. Ambitious of being something more than a 
drone in the human hire, feeding on the honey stored 
by another, in accordance with his own wish, no less 
than that of his father, he continued the extensive 
business left by the latter. Believing that the mas- 
ter’s eye furthers the faithful performance of work, 
he devoted the morning to the general overseeing and 
direction of his subordinates, reserving the later 
hours for his own leisure. Officious neighbors won- 
dered, at times, that a man of Mr. Harrington’s for- 
tune, with horses, carriages, and servants to spare, 
should patronize a common street-car, open to all; 
but the independent John, preferring his own conve- 
nience to their prejudice, merely laughed and let 
them wonder, while he quietly followed his own 
course. So, each day, at ten o’clock, the accommo- 
dating, if unaristocratic vehicle left him at his office 
door, in town, and as regularly took him thence, at 
half-past two, to set him down, after a forty-minutes’ 
ride, at the entrance of his avenue in one of the 
charming suburban towns. 

Madame Latour’s school being situated at the end 
of a passage a little further up the street, Mr. Har- 
rington had the invariable pleasure of watching for 
the girlish figure waiting on the corner. Meeting so 
constantly, they soon began to feel a sort of acquaint- 
anceship, and, by a fortnight’s end, were really more 
like friends than strangers. That they always sat 
together was, in a great degree, due to his strategy, 
for, blessed, one day, with her chance companionship, 
he easily contrived, thereafter, by the skillful disposi- 
tion of a book or parcel, to secure the adjoining seat, 
and place it politely at her disposal, when she stood 
hesitating upon the threshold. After the first, she 
began to take it of her own choice, taught, by ob- 
servation of the varied throng gradually crowding 
in, a fuller appreciation of the courtesy that ensured 
her against accidental and unpleasant contact. The 
young man very soon came to regard himself as a sort 
of protector-in-especial to this pretty child, as, in the 
budded bloom of seventeen, she d to his thirty- 
years’ experience. As for her, she took his protector- 
sbip very gratefully; thanked him, with almost tear- 
ful earnestness, for rescuing from the clutch of a 
pickpocket the curious, little, foreign watch which 
she wore as a keepsake of her dead mother; and ac- 
cepted the bouquets which he had gotten in the way 
of bringing her from his conservatories. Many a girl 
has gone much further for the encouragement of a 
flirtation, but, far from harboring any designs of that 
sort, simple, little Floy had not even thought of any 
singularity in such an acquaintance with a man who, 
with all his kindness, was but a stranger still. Had 
he ever attempted to take advantage of this simplicity, 
her sense of propriety would have arisen in her de- 
fence, but such a thing was impossible to John Har- 
rington, whose face was, in itself, a letter of recom- 
mendation, to be read and credited at sight. So, 
without a confidant to advise her ignorance in relation 








to social customs, she took his flowers, answered his 


questions, and chatted with him with an unreserve 


as artless as it was charming. 

“Do you object to my knowing your name?” he 
had asked, one day, before restoring her fallen hand- 
kerchief. 

“OQ no.” She answered, readily enough, the 
episode of her treasured watch fresh in remembrance. 


“Flora May!” he repeated. ‘‘ What a blossom of 
aname!” and then checked himself in some further 
utterance. 

The girl merely laughed in reply. 

* Don’t you care to hear my name, in return?” he 
asked, smiling. 

“0 yes.” 

Then there was silence awhile. 

** Well?” he said, presently. 

She started and looked up. 

“Did you speak?” 

“No; did you?” slyly. 

“No.” 

Joln Harrington laughed, good-humoredly. 

“What a blow to my vanity! My dear young lady, 
I was waiting for you to ask my name.” 

“Excuse me. What is your name?” with the, 
prompt docility of a child. 

“Nothing one half as pretty as yours, Only plain, 
John Harrington.” : 





“Tlike John.” ~- 

“Thanking you in behalf of the Johns.in general, 
this particular John wishes that he might apply the 
compliment to himself.” 

**O, I like you,” she said, with the utmost simplici- 
ty; “you remind me so much of my cousin. His 
name is John, too.” 

“Ah, yes. And you care very much for him, I 
suppose?” 

“T have no one else,” she answered, very soberly; 
“and he used to be so kind to me,” 

** Used tou be? Then you do not see him now?” 

“O no; he has been in South America for three 
years. 1 have not seen him since his marriage.” 

“He is married, then—but here is your street. 
Wait a moment, until the car has fairly stopped. 
There! Au revoir.” 

The young man was at the same time touched, and 
half-amused by her perfect unconsciousness. It 
charmed and refreshed him, yet, I doubt if he him- 
self realized the relief derived from the knowledge 
that this beloved Cousin John was married. 

The next day, putting an assured face on the pro- 
ceeding, he greeted her entrance with a bunch of the 
loveliest blossoms clustered in lavish profusion. 

“To do honor to your name,” he said, smiling. 
“ Flora is the Queen of Flowers, you know.” 

The delight that overflowed the brown eyes uplifted 
to his was a momentary revelation hardly expected, 
and one, which, by no means lessened his pleasure in 
the reflection that the cousin aforesaid was safely out 
ef the way. Then he began to question her upon the 
subject. 

“How do I remind you of him? In looks, or 
manner?” 

“ Well, in both.” 

“1 don’t think you know how I look, do you?” 

“O yes; you have blue eyes and brown hair, like 
him—only your hair curls, and his is straight. And 
you are taller than he. But you smile in the same 
way. ” 

Had she blushed or faltered bead this speech, John 
Harrington would have suspected a ttish design. 
As it was, he was completely carried away by the 
childish innocence of voice and mien, 

“Tt is rather hard,” he said, with an intonation 
that might mean either jest or earnest, “ that, while 
we are so similar, he should have all the difference 
of your liking on his side.” 

“ But he is my cousin, you know,” was the answer, 
whose honesty, highly embarrassing in a flirtation, 
only pleased her amused listener, 

“To be sure; and a cousin, of course, is dearest 
and best. May I inquire the nature of those small 
objects among which you appear to be making sueh 
havoc?” 

She did color a little at this, but said, frankly, 
holding out the case: 

“They are bonbons; wont you take some?” 

“* Sweets to the sweet!” quoted Harrington, ac- 
cepting the invitation. “ You. think that rather 
conceited to say of myself, I suppose?” 

“ Why, yes, if you had meant it!’ 

‘But I have the excuse that, if I did not say it of 
myself, no one else would say it of me. It is different 
in your case. Now, if I had applied it to you, why, 
then— 

“Then it would have been worse than conceited. 
I can’t endure such direct compliments, can you?’’ 

**¥ blush to own that I have never had the trial. 
But can you endure any compliments?” 

“© yes; I like, dearly, to hear them when they 
have been said abows me, and not ta me.” 

‘Well, that is a frank avowal, at least, and we 
need not trouble ourselves with the principle of the 
question. But you have given away ali your bonbons! 
What if I should basely betray your trust, by pocket- 
ing them?” 

“You may, if you want them. I should have of- 
fered them before, only—Do you like them?” 
anxiously. 

* Yes, I like them.” 

- Do you, really?” 

“Why, yes. Don’t you?” 

“Yes indeed! I love them!” 

“Ah? That isquite another thing! How do they 
make you define that word in your school?” 

“ By French, and music, and drawing, and ever so 
many ologies,” was her arch, half-pettish reply. 

John laughed, but continued: 

“TI thought that love was supposed to mean the 
affection existing between parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, and—husbands and wives. I 
have always considered it a purely human feeling, 
and you talk of loving these little fragments of colored 
sugar! O, Miss Flora!” 





* But I cannot help loving anything so very nice!” 


* And do they return the passion, do you think?” 

Flora considered. 

“Why, no; unless they are fond of being eaten, 
and that’s not very likely.” 

“Then let me advise you to zeserve your love for 
something more appreciatixe.” 

** Lessons, for instance?” laughed Floy. 

‘Lessons are highky eommendable, but I referred 
to something ¢ipe what, you will learn hereafter, no 
doubt.” 

“Well,” said Flora, not troubling herself to search 
for his. precise. meaning, “I am glad that you, at any 
rate, cannot reprove, me.” 

“ Why s0??” 

‘* Because you like, confectionery, and so cannot. 
lecture me fur eating it, ax, most people do.” 

“Do not most people eat, it properly, then? Yes, 
that was impertinent; L know and apologize; bat it 
was partly the fault of your lack of punctuation. I 
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would give you a sermon, but perceive that there is 
not time. Here are your beloved candies, my child.” 

“ Keep them, if you please, reverend sir, since you 
care the most for them!” 

With which playful defiance she was gone. John 
Harrington did keep them, but not fur the purpose 
of tasting their sweets. I think the gift was fully 
repaid by the daily bouquet, which, thenceforward, 
became an established institution. 

Not many days later, however, chance separated 
him from his protege, who was crowded between a 
very fat old lady, and her rustic son, whose black- 
beaded eyes seemed fascinated by the long, fair curls 
of Miss Floy. The latter, nearly crushed in her nar- 
row space, could only cast a glance of comic despair 
at our frierid John, who quietly resolved that the like 
annoyance should not again occur. Accordingly, on 
the next morning, summoning the good-natured 
conductor—to whom he was well-known as a constant 
passenger—he held a short conversation resulting in 
a private, pecuniary arrangement, by which the seat 
beside him was placed at his disposal, and by him, in 
turn, reserved for little Miss Flora. The desired ob- 
ject gained, all went well for awhile, until that young 
lady’s curiosity was aroused by the conductor’s negli- 
gence in respect to her fare. When, for the third 
time, passed by, her wonder knew no bounds, and, 
having sought in vain to draw his attention, she 
appealed to Mr. Harrington. 

“Isn’t it odd that he will not take my ticket?” 

“ Why, how long since?” innocently inquired that 
crafty gentleman. 

“This is the third time, and I believe he is deter- 
* mined not to take it. Yesterday, and the day before, 
he passed straight by, and would not notice at all. 
And, just now, he turned his head away when I 
spoke.” 

*¢ You are too small for his notice, I presume. Per- 
haps he fancies you a fairy, and you know it would 
be unlucky, as well as uncivil, to take payment of the 
‘little people.”’” =. 

“Ah, you are laughing at me, Mr. Harrington,” 
said Flora, impatiently—“ but I am in earnest, and I 
don’t understand such strange carelessness!’ 

“ My dear little friend, I was not laughing at you. 
Whenever I do laugh, it is with you, not at you. As 
for the conductor, I would not trouble myself, on that 
score, were I you. It is his business to attend to 
those matters, and if he does not do so, properly, why 
let him take his own course. Perhaps you are a 
favorite,” slyly. 

“But I don’t wish to be,” she responded, witha 
pretty dignity, ‘‘ and I shall make him take my ticket. 
Here he is coming, now. Will you please speak to 
him?” 

Thus adjured, John had no choice but to obey. 
The conductor being summoned, Miss Flora gave a 
brief statement of the case, quite in vain, however, as 
its only effect upon that worthy functionary was to 
make him smile, covertly, at our hero, and repeat: 

“It’s all right, miss—all right! all right!” 

With which he passed on, leaving Flora quite silent 
with astonishment. But, with all her simplicity, she 
was far from dull, and, having observed the signifi- 
cant glance and smile, she turned to her companion: 

“What does he mean by saying it is all right? I 
should think he ought not to let people go free. And 
why did he look so at you? Have you been paying 
for me, Mr. Harrington?” 

This point-blank question there was no evading, as, 
after a few fruitless attempts, John discovered. It 
was necessary to abandon all disguises, and give an 
explanation which did not seem to be satisfactory, 
withal. 

‘How could you do so!” she exclaimed, in an 
accent of decided annoyance. 

“How? why, it was by no means difficult,” was the 
teasing answer. ‘It was only taking my tickets—so; 
and tearing one off—so; and—” 

“But I never heard of such a thing!” she inter- 
rupted, a very successful pout arching her red lips. 

“Then, of course, you cannot be angry at some- 
thing of which you never heard,” persisted the young 
man, who delighted in watching the changing ex- 
pression and varying color. But the next moment, 
discovering, from the quiver of the mouth and the 
droop of the long lashes, that she was just ready to 
ery, he changed his bantering tone for one of kind 
re-assurance. 

“Ido not see why you need be vexed at sucha 
trifle,” he said. “It certainly is not to be compared 
with the discomfort against which it was intended to 
ensure you. I had hoped that you knew me well 
enough to prefer my company to that of a chance 
crowd of utter strangers. If I have been wrong—” 

*O no, you have been very kind—only—” 

“ Ah, if you think so, be kind in return. You would 
not deny me such a pleasure, if you knew how I felt 
your absence. I cannot give you up, my—child!” 

During the last words, some unwonted intonation 
deepening his voice had drawn her eyes to his. The 

meaning therein [ think she did not really under- 

yet, enough reached her consciousness to 


general health, which lasted until her departure. 
For the rest of that day, the young man’s private 
reflections were profitablyoccupied in telling himself 


that he could not have fallen in love with this little 
school-girl: an assertion immediately refuted by 
conscience, only to be again affirmed and denied, ad 
infinitum. Let that be as it would, his mind was 
clear upon one point. He was resolved on the mor- 
row to seek the oft-desired permission to visit her. 
But, with the morrow, there came no Flora, as of 
old. His eyes turned in vain toward the street-corner 
which had been wont to give him the first glimpse of 
the graceful, girlish figure. His heart gave a bound 
at sight of every white plume, but none of these 
drooped over the flaxen curls of Floy, whom he final- 
ly most reluctantly resigned, for that day. And, as 
it proved, ultimately, for a much longer period, for 
the poor child’s flushed cheeks had been but the sign 
and beginning of a fever in which she lay tossing for 
weeks thereatter, too ill to be removed from the 
boarding-house chamber where di had found her 
amid strangers. But, through all that weary time, 
there was one whom absence did not render forgetful. 
Day after day, with unfailing regularity, there came, 
from the hand of some unknown friend, a basket of 
rare hothouse fruits and flowers, for Miss May. Al- 
ways just those simple words, and an inquiry for her 
progress: that was all. Nothing more could the 
messenger be induced to say, though well plied with 
questions by the curious. Altogether, the gift and 
the giver were a mystery to all save Floy, who had 
her own reasons for better knowledge. With return- 
ing consciousness the first thing to draw her notice 
was the exquisite bouquet, which called into her pale 
cheek a tint that deepened and brightened as she 
heard the story of its predecessors. One of her earli- 
est acts was to send, by the messenger, a little note 
expressing her gratitude toward the friend who had 
remembered her so kindly. This brought a note in 
return, asking permission to see her when sufliciently 
recovered. Gladly was the request granted, and, one 
fine afternoon, Mr. John Harrington was ushered 
into the parlor, which, by great good luck, was un- 
occupied save by Flora, whose little form was buried 
in the luxurious depths of a large faut uil. 

“My poor child,” said he, pitifully, after the first 
greetings; ‘“‘ you must make haste to grow strong and 
well, again. So many dreary, dismal weeks of suffer- 
ing—poor little blossom !’”” 

“O,” said Floy, quickly; “‘ indeed I am getting on 
very nicely, now. I can begin my school, again, ina 
week or two.” 

“ And then, I hope, we shall have you back again 
in your old place,” he said, smiling. ‘ Mr. Cross— 
our respected luctor, your ber? hasinquired 
for you, frequently, and even sent his best wishes by 
me, if I should see you. Only think of it! and he 
said other things, which I shall not tell you lest they 
make you too proud to speak to me!” 

This made Floy laugh, according to his intention, 
but presently he resumed, more gravely: 

“You have not asked how I do, nor really looked 
at me, yet. And I have been almost ill, from sheer 
sympathy with you!” 

She raised her eyes, timidly, to his face, but cast 
them down again, directly, on perceiving that this 
had been merely a ruse tu induce her to look at him. 
During the long hours of convalescence, there had 
been ample opportunity to ponder over many a word 
and look, whose significance, hidden or unnoticed, at 
the time, had now developed the fullness of their 
latent force. These thoughts, while giving her a 
charming womanliness, had taken away something of 
that unconsciousness with which her childish gaze 
had been wont to meet his. Uneasy beneath the 
spell of'a new influence, she sought subjects less dan- 
gerous, recurring to his kind remembrance of her 
loneliness. 

“ But gratitude is not enough for me,” he said, in 
reply. “ I want something more. Have you no idea 
what it is I want?” 

She looked up in startled surprise; then her eyes 
tell; the color wavered into her pale cheeks; but still 
there was no answer. He took her hand. 

“T want you—just you, my little white rosebud. I 
want to know that you are mine, and some day to 
hear you say that you love me better than Cousin 
John—better than anyone beside. Do you think 
you ever can?” 

“1 do, now,” she said, with perfect simplicity; and 
—but no matter. 

John Harrington found no difficulty in convincing 
Flora’s guardian that he was an eligible match for 
his ward, who became, thenceforward, a ward in 
name, rather than in fact, her future husband assumn- 
ing the most of the responsibility of which the other 
was glad to be relieved. Flora’s school-days are 
nearly over, and it is probable that no very long time 
will elapse ere she is called upon to redeem a certain 
pledge, and reduce her general liking to a special love 
for “that particular John” whose name she will 
bear. 











DEFINITIONS. 
BACHELOR.—A dandy-lion run to seed in a garden 
of beautiful flowers. The engratted crab-tree of 
humanity. : 
LETTER.—Conversation with the pen. _ 
GENEROSITY.—Twin brother to Extravagance, and 
late keeper of the King’s Bench. 
ALbBuM.—A drawing-room man-trap set by young 
ladies. 
SuRGEON.—A skillful workman who repairs the 
damages made by the wear and tear of the machinery 
oo An ill that oft must be endured, 
When ills are wanted to be cured. 


WoMAN.—An essay on grace, in one volume, ele- 














stand, 

change her usual childish simplicity into a blushing, 
faltering confusion, only permitting her to say, with 
not very intelligible hesitation, that he must never do 

80 again. 

“ Well, let us say no more about it,” concluded the 
artful John, glad to escape thus. ‘“ You look tired 
and flushed. Are you ill?” 

Flora admitted that she was not as well as usual, 
and her companion commenced a series of questions 
and warnings with regard to studies, exercise and 
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THE fading trees were casting their long shadows 

on the ground, the birds were restlessly twittering in 

their nests, the lowing of the homeward-driven cat- 

tle came floating on the still air, while the departing 

sun cast a flood of splendor over the yellow leaves 

and outstretched meadows, over church-spire and 

distant village, flashing back from the windows of 
an vld Elizabethan house which stood on the banks 

of the Lea, and clothing the ancient pile with a glory 

almost romantic. The river wound its sinuous way 

amidst reeds and rushes, through a low-lying part of 
Essex, while ever and anon a wild duck or a moor- 

hen rose above the tangled rushes, seeking a place of 
rest. 

Toa reflective mind there was something sadden- 

ing in the sight of the departure of so much that was 

beautiful on an autumn evening, like that to which 

our story introduces us. The corn had been gather- 

ed into the garners, the fruit had been plucked, the 

last rose of summer had withered on its stalk, the 

sere leaves strewed the ground, and the lovely sum- 

mertide with its soft breezes and fragrance of flowers 

was gone—gone like the joyous presence of some 

youthful being we have loved, and whose memory 

we still cherish. 

The old pile, with its turrets and gable-ends, was 

weather-stained, and in some portions approaching 

dilapidation. Some aged elms sheltered it from the 

winter blasts, while around it were «spacious grounds, 

well-wovded, and in parts wild. Within, the build- 

ing corresponded to its exterior appearance; large 

rooms and rambling passages, and furniture, con- 

sisting principally of ancient articles handed down 

from a remote ancestry. Partof the house was, how- 

ever, furnished in modern style, thus, with its mix- 

ture of past and present, coinciding with the char- 

acter of its owner and occupant. 

At the time of which we relate, he was sitting with 

a friend, indulging in his after-dinner wine, in which, 

nevertheless, he was very abstemious. The snows of 
sixty winters had alighted on his head, and they 

seemed to have frozen up his very nature—physical, 

mental and mural. Short of stature, and bent in 

form, with wrinkled cheeks and overhanging brows, 

with long, white hair, and piercing gray eyes, he was 
the type of a miser. The interior of the house re- 

sembled the inner nature of the man. Antiquated 

ideas and customs comprised the principal part of 
him, yet mingled with modern practices of increas- 
ing wealth by speculation and enterprise. Cold 

and devoid of sympathy to all his fellow-creatures, 

except to his daughter, a girl of twenty, harsh even 
toher, at times. He could walk forth in the bright 
spring-tide, when life was bursting out afresh, and 
his heart leaped not within him; he could gaze out on 
such an autumn eve as this, and no touch of sweet 
sadness stole over his soul. But when the news ar- 
rived that more golden coins had been piled on to his 
heap, his cold eyes lit up with a phosphorescent 
radiance chilling to look upon. 

In a by-lane leading to one of the extremities of 
the “ge @ young man was seen cantering along 
beneath the over-arching trees, the sound of his 
horse’s hoofs deadened by the thick carpet of fallen 
leaves which rustled beneath the tread. At length 
he arrived at a gate, to which he tied his horse, and 
proceeded on foot along a close avenue. At the end 
he turned sharply to the right, and after a few steps, 
entered « kind of a natural summer-house. Await- 
ing his arrival, was a young girl—Isabel Harden, the 
daughter of Richard Harden, the miser, to whom 
the property belonged. She started up, on seeing the 
young man enter, and hurried towards him. 

“You received my letter, then?” she exclaimed, 
with a beaming smile. 

“And hastened with impatient steps to reply. my 
dearest Isabel.” 

“The days are so long and weary here, that I could 
not endure another without seeing you.” 

“They are none the less dreary in town without 
you, Isabel. Difference of scene does not change the 
circumstances, and my case is harder than yours, as 
you have but to summon me here, and I comply only 
too readily, whereas I am condemned to silence and 
inaction, only to meet you as you request.” 

“Dear Clarence, do you not know I would always 
have you with me if I exercised my own will? You 
seem to intimate, in a reproachful tone, that I am in- 
different to your presence.” 

“Dearest Isabel, you donot believe that which you 
express. You know that my days are passed ina 
sorrow which, if I conceal it from the vulgar gaze, is 
none the less acute that I bury it in my breast, where 
it burns with greater intensity. But you did not call 
me here for words of rebuke, but of love.” 

“ Forgive me for my petulance. 1 am so wearied 
with anxiety that I forget myself.” 

“Thave naught to forgive you, my dear girl; it 
was I who was wrong. Has no change come over 
the resolve of your father? Does he still entertain 
the same feelings?” 

‘He is more obdurate than ever. Only yesterday 
he questioned me as to my silence, and when I ven- 
tured to intimate to him the cause, his brow became 
darkened, and in angry tones he bade me dismiss the 
subject from my mind forever, as a thing that never 
could be. O! that horrible money! I wish I werea 
poor girl!” 

‘“‘ But your father does not still believe that I sue 
for that? Can he not rise above such sordid pas- 
sions? Has he no recollection of the days when he 
was young—when he counted all wealth as naught 
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is no one to soothe me in my sorrow, no one to bid 
me hope.” 

“Tsabel, do not 1 bid you hope? Have not I as 
much to grieve me as you, and yet, in my deepest 
sorrow, I do not despair. The darkest hour is that 
which immediately precedes the morning, and 
through the blackest night, I ever see a bright star 
in the heavens, which, though at times it is dim, and 
burns but feebly, I will not take my gaze from, and 
then it shines again serenely, strengthening my hope. 
But I think sometimes,” he continued, hesitatingly, 
“that this star beckons me to other regions, where I 
can—” 

“What mean you, Clarence?” interrupted Isabel, 
trembling as she spoke. 

“I think it beckons me to a foreign land, where I 
can gain a fortune to place before your father, to in- 
duce him to consent to our wishes.” 

“But you have a fortune now.” 

- Not to the extent to satisfy your father.” 

“O Clarence, do not desert me!” she implored, 
gazing up at him, with her blue eyes filled with tears. 
“Tt would kill me.” 

“Be at peace, my dear Isabel; I shall not leave 
you yet.” 

“But tell me you will never leave me. O Clar- 
ence, tell me so now.” 

“Do not be disquieted. I will make yet one more 
effort to see your father, ere I depart.” 

And thus they talked on, when, at parting, Isabel 
said: 

“ You will come again to see me this day week, will 
you not?” 

“You know I will come as soun and as often as 
you desire me.” And with a kiss he left her, and pro- 
ceeding to his horse, rode back to town. 

A week after the above occasion, when darkness 
had crept over the earth, a boat containing three 
men was silently making its way, with muffled oars, 
amongst the tall reeds which grew on the banks of 
the river Lea near to Harden House. The men spoke 
in a suppressed tone, and a close observer might have 
seen that masks covered their faces, while in the 
boat were several implements used by burglars. 


“We are near the house now,” muttered the man 
sittingin the stern. ‘A few yards further is the spot 
at which we must land. Pull round with the right. 
Steady all.” 

And seizing a stump, he bounded out on thos the 
bank. 

“Hand out the jemmy,” he continued, as his com- 
panions shipped the sculls, and collected the imple- 
ments in the boat. 

Each was armed with a short crowbar, while one 
carried a bunch of skeleton keys, and another a dark 
lantern. Creeping slowly along in the darkness, they 
gained the shelter of some bushes in the rear of the 
house, and proceeded to examine a small door leading 
to the servants’ offices. 

At this moment, two persons, unobserved by the 
burglars, drew near to the house. They were Clar- 
ence and Isabel. Punctual to his appointment a 
week previous, he had met her at the same spot as 
hitherto, and their conversation had been so pro- 
tracted, that darkness had set in befure they were 
aware of it. He had accompanied her to the house, 
and through the glocm perceived the burglars effect- 
ingan entrance. Fearful lest Isabel, who had not 
yet disceycred them, should become territied at their 
presence, he bade her a hasty farewell, and as she 
proceeded to the front of the house, he watched the 
men attentively. The only occupants of the build- 
ing, large though it was, were Harden and his daugh- 
ter, an old male servant, and several female do- 
mestics. 

The burglars found the door fastened, but on the 
slight application of a small crow-bar, it yielded, and 
cautiously the men entered. Clarence saw that it 
was useless to follow them, and hastened round to 
the front of the house to warn Harden of his danger. 
Discovering that the door was locked, he threw up 
one of the windows and sprang into the room. Rush- 
ing into the hall, he met a servant, of whom he in- 
quired the whereabouts of her master; but, before 
she, in her terrified state, could give him the infor- 
mation, he heard sounds of dispute and menace in a 
room leading off from the hall. Darting across, he 
perceived the burglars st nding before Richard Har- 
den, demanding of him the store of wealth they knew 
he possessed in the house. Harden was pale and 
trembling. 

“Deliver up to us,” sternly said one of the men, 
“the gold you have here, and we will spare your life; 
but if you do not, you shall not live another hour to 
enjoy it.” 

“IT have none here,” timidly replied the trembling 
Miser. ~ 

“Show us where it is,” thundered another, “ or, 
by heaven, we will do for you.” 

“Indeed I have not,” once more answered Harden. 

“Brain the old miser, exclaimed the third, and 
advanced with upraised arm to strike him with a 
weapon. 

A shriek was heard outside the door; Isabel had 
become acquainted with her father’s dangerous posi- 





where his affections were concerned?” 


tion, Clarence meanwhile had rushed into the room, 
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The girl was silent, and replied only by a sigh, as P 
she cast her eyes down, and a slight blush man- - 
tled her check. She remembered the whisper which \ 
had passed from lip to lip, that he had married her ah. | 
mother only for her money, and that his unkindness vd: 
had hastened her death. But Isabel could not utter | 
such thoughts—Richard Harden was her father. | 
“O Clarence,” she suddenly exclaimed, ‘this is a 
living grave. There is no one to whom I can open mn 
my heart, which 1 feel sometimes bursting. There 
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buried her face in his bosom, horritied. Svon, 
ever, a few small engines arrived, and, having 
set to work, began to take effect upon the fire. 
and anon a blazing rafter hung suspended in m 
for a short time, then fell with a crarh, when asl 
of sparks arose, and fresh tongues of flame dar: 
and licked around the gables and turrets of the ) 
bethan mansion. Clarence, though almost exha 
after the struggle and maimed in one arm, seen 
be inspired with new life, as he presented hime: 








and seizing the poker, ere the burglars were aware | 


of his presence, felled the scoundrel to the ground, 
The others were for a moment paralzyed; but speed- 
ily regaining their presence of mind, they attacked 
him vigorously. 
termined of the remaining two struck a furious blow 
at him, which, descending on his left arm, rendered 
it useless, Meanwhile, Richard Harden was cower- 


Blood began to flow. The more de- | 


ing in the corner, fear-stricken. Isabel had fainted 
in the hall, and the maid-servants were unable to 


move a fvot, through fear, The old man-servant had 
hurried off for assistance, which, however, was not 
very near at hand. 

The struggle was fierce, and for very life. Clar- 
ence was now driven up into a corner, but, like a 
noble stag at bay, he fought furiously. Soonan ugly 
gash across the furehead of the two remaining robbers 
allowed the blood to flow so freely as to blind the 


man, and the other, perceiving the state of his com- | j 


rades, and fearing the approach of assistance, beat a 
hasty retreat, ding one I 





i with him, | 
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while the other was left apparently lifeless on the | 


floor. Beyond the injury to his arm, and a gash 
across his forehead, Clarence was comparatively 
unhurt. 

The two men who effected their escape, instead of 
leaving by the front of the house, in order avoid 
fresh encounters, passed through a room close to that 
in which the struggle took place, with the intention 
of making their exit by the window. The sharp eye 
of the unwounded man fell upon a tin box, which he 
immediately seized with anoath. This box contain- 
ed nearly all the worldly wealth of Richard Harden. 
Deeds of great value, the destruction of which woul? 
bring poverty and misery upon the miser, were now 
in the possession of the burglar. 

But besides these documents—the greater nun be: 
of which would be useless to the thief, yet the loss o/ 
which would render the owner almost penniless—th. 
box contained bank-notes of large amount, and whic! 
might be converted, without much trouble, int 
bullion by the robber. Even the possession of thi 
prize, at the last so unexpected, did not satisfy th 
burglar. A fiendish spirit of revenge entered hi 
heart for the struggle he had been subjected t 
Upon the table stood a candle, which he caught up 
and placing it to the edge of the curtains, the fi) 
ran up them rapidly, whilst the two burglars spee:’ 
ily fled. Ina few moménts the room was wrapt 
flames. 

All this was but the work ofa moment, and Cla: 
ence Lindley and Richard Harden had scarcely r 
covered their breath from the late encounter, wh: 
the smoke rolling along the passages announced 
them a new danger. 

“Fly!” cried Clarence, turning to the old man a: 
his daughter, surrounded by the female servant 
* the house is on fire!”’ 

“O heaven!” shrieked Harden; ‘ my deeds! » 
deeds 1”” 

He staggered along the passage through the smo} 
while Isabel screamed in terror. 

“Tis too late!” shouted Clarence, aslsing him ' 
thearm. “ Fly for your life!” 

“ My deeds! niy deeds!” shrieked the old man, “ 
will have them!” 

“ Where are they?” hastily inquired Lindley. 

“In a tin box in the next room—the right ha 
corner,” he gasped, tottering under the effects of | 
suffocating smoke. 

Clarence crawled on his hands and knees along | 
passage, and entered the burning room. He gro) 
around, and a few seconds after a fresh flame bu 
out, illuminating the entire chamber. The box \. 
not there. Meanwhile, the burglar, who lay stun: 
upon the floor, had recovered his consciousness « 
fled. 

Harden and Isabel had retreated from the ho: 
and had hasteved round to the window of the r 
which Cl had d, where they were jvi 
by a group of men whom the old servant-man =. 
summoned to the strife. They saw Clarence am 
the smoke and flames, and Isabel was speechless \ 
terror. Lindley found his escape cut off by the d 
which, being wrapt in flames, his only retreat 
through the open window. This, however, was 
burning. Yet there was no alternative. Lea) 
through it, he staggered, and fell on the ground « 
side, a few feet below, almost stifled with the sn 
and hot air. His clothes were partially on fire, . 
he knew that not a moment was to be lost if any 
of the old house were to be saved. Very spe 
buckets were 1, and the water from the : . 
was passed along from hand to hand and poured | 
the fire. In spite of these efforts, the flames sp: 
and soon one wing of the ancient structure was \ 
pletely enveloped, illuminating the dark, flat cou 
around, while columns of dense smoke curled rv 
the turrets, and rolled up into the sombre sky. 

Harden was sitting down on a felled tree clor- 
speechless and motionless with terror, while 1 
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every fresh point of danger, and appeared to i: 
his energy to all around him. 

Soon, by dint of great exertions, the flames 
to subside, and at last the conflagration was ar 
in its progress, though no hope remained of + 
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t shines again serenely, strengthening my hope. 
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‘ this star beckons me to other regions, where I 
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’“hat mean you, Clarence?” interrupted Isabel, 
ling as she spoke. 
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ain a fortune to place before your father, to in- 
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‘Tot to the extent to satisfy your father.” 
’ Clarence, do not desert me!’ she implored, 
1g up at him, with her blue eyes filled with tears. 
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“Se at peace, my dear Isabel; I shall not leave 
vet.” 
“Sut tell me you will never leave me. O Clar- 
, tell me so now.” 
‘do not be disquieted. I will make yet one more 
‘ to see your father, ere I depart.” 
id thus they talked on, when, at parting, Isabel 
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You know I will come as soun and as often as 
desire me.” And with a kiss he left her, and pro- 
‘ing to his horse, rode back to town. 
week after the above occasion, when darkness 
crept over the earth, a boat containing three 
was silently making its way, with muffled oars, 
ngst the tall reeds which grew on the banks of 
river Lea near to Harden House. The men spoke 
suppressed tone, and a close observer might have 
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t were several implements used by burglars. 
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nts in the boat. 
“ach was armed with a short crowbar, while one 
‘ried a bunch of skeleton keys, and another a dark 
‘tern. Creeping slowly along in the darkness, they 
ned the shelter of some bushes in the rear of the 
ise, and proceeded to examine a small door leading 
he servants’ offices. 
\t this moment, two persons, unobserved by the 
rglars, drew near to the house. They were Clar- 
‘e and Isabel. Punctual to his appointment a 
ek previous, he had met her at the same spot as 
“herto, and their conversation had been so pro- 
icted, that darkness had set in befure they were 
are of it. He had accompanied her to the house, 
id through the glocm perceived the burglars effect- 
ganentrance. Fearful lest Isabel, who had not 
_ -t discovered them, should become territied at their 
esence, he bade her a hasty farewell, and as she 
oceeded to the front of the house, he watched the 
en attentively. The only occupants of the build- 

g, large though it was, were Harden and his daugh- 

‘r, an old male servant, and several female do- 
estics. 

The burglars found the door fastened, but on the 

ight application of a small crow-bar, it yielded, and 
.utiously the men entered. Clarence saw that it 
as useless to follow them, and hastened round to 
ie front of the house to warn Harden of his danger. 
iscovering that the door was locked, he threw up 
ne of the windows and sprang into the room. Rush- 
ig into the hall, he met a servant, of whom he in- 
juired the whereabouts of her master; but, before 
he, in her territied state, could give him the infor- 
nation, he heard sounds of dispute and menace in a 
oom leading off from the hall. Darting across, he 
verceived the burglars st nding before Richard Har- 
len, demanding of him the store of wealth they knew 
le possessed in the house. Harden was pale and 
rembling. 

“Deliver up to us,” sternly said one of the men, 
‘*the gold you have here, and we will spare your life; 
but if you do not, you shall not live another hour to 
enjoy it.” 

“T have none here,” timidly replied the trembling 
miser. “; 

“Show us where it is,” thundered another, “ or, 
by heaven, we will do for you.” 

“Indeed I have not,” once more answered Harden. 

“Brain the old miser, exclaimed the third, and 
advanced with upraised arm to strike him with a 
weapon, 

A shriek was heard outside the door; Isabel had 
become acquainted with her father’s dangerous posi- 
tion, Clarence meanwhile had rushed into the room, 
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and seizing the poker, ere the burglars were aware 
of his presence, felled the scoundrel to the ground. 
The others were for a moment paralzyed; but speed- 
ily regaining their presence of mind, they attacked 
him vigorously. Blood began to flow. The more de- 
termined of the remaining two struck a furious blow 
at him, which, descending on his left arm, rendered 
it useless. Meanwhile, Richard Harden was cower- 
ing in the corner, fear-stricken. Isabel had fainted 
in the hall, and the maid-servants were unable to 
move a foot, through fear. The old man-servant had 
hurried off for assistance, which, however, was not 
very near at hand. 

The struggle was fierce, and for very life. Clar- 
ence was now driven up into a corner, but, like a 
noble stag at bay, he fought furiously. Soon an ugly 
gash across the furehead of the two remaining robbers 
allowed the blood to flow so freely as to blind the 
man, and the other, perceiving the state of his com- 
rades, and fearing the approach of assistance, beat a 
hasty retreat, leading one companion with him, 
while the other was left apparently lifeless on the 
floor. Beyond the injury to his arm, and a gash 
across his forehead, Clarence was comparatively 
unhurt. 

The two men who effected their escape, instead of 
leaving by the front of the house, in order avoid 
fresh encounters, passed through a room close to that 
in which the struggle took place, with the intention 
of making their exit by the window. The sharp eye 
of the unwounded man fell upon a tin box, which he 
immediately seized with anoath. This box contain- 
ed nearly all the worldly wealth of Richard Harden. 
Deeds of great value, the destruction of which would 
bring poverty and misery upon the miser, were now 
in the possession of the burglar. 

But besides these documents—the greater nun ber 
of which would be useless to the thief, yet the loss of 
which would render the owner almost penniless—the 
box contained bank-notes of large amount, and which 
might be converted, without much trouble, into 
bullion by the robber. Even the possession of this 
prize, at the last so unexpected, did not satisfy the 
burglar. A fiendish spirit of revenge entered his 
heart fur the struggle he had been subjected to. 
Upon the table stood a candle, which he caught up, 
and placing it to the edge of the curtains, the fire 
ran up them rapidly, whilst the two burglars speed- 
ily fled. Ina few moménts the room was wrapt in 
flames. 

All this was but the work of'a moment, and Clar- 
ence Lindley and Richard Harden had scarcely re- 
covered their breath from the late encounter, when 
the smoke rolling along the passages announced to 
them a new danger. 

“Fly!” cried Clarence, turning to the old man and 
his daughter, surrounded by the female servants, 
* the house is on fire!’ 

“O heaven!” shrieked Harden; ‘ my deeds! my 
deeds |’? 

He staggered along the passage through the tn, 
while Isabel screamed in terror. 

“Tis too late!’ shouted Clarence, seizing him by 
thearm. “ Fly for your life!” 

“My deeds! niy deeds!” shrieked the old man, “I 
will have them!” 

** Where are they?” hastily inquired Lindley. 


“In a tin box in the next room—the right hand 
corner,” he gasped, tottering under the effects of the 
suffocating smoke. 

Clarence crawled on his hands and knees along the 
passage, and entered the burning room. He groped 
around, and a few seconds after a fresh flame burst 
out, illuminating the entire chamber. The box was 
not there. Meanwhile, the burglar, who lay stunned 
upon the floor, had recovered his consciousness and 
fled. 

Harden and Isabel had retreated from the house, 
and had hasteved round to the window of the room 
which Clarence had entered, where they were juined 
by a group of men whom the old servant-man had 
summoned to the strife. They saw Clarence amidst 
the smoke and flames, and Isabel was speechless with 
terror. Lindley found his escape cut off by the door, 
which, being wrapt in flames, his only retreat was 
through the open window. This, however, was also 
burning. Yet there was no alternative. Leaping 
through it, he staggered, and fell on the ground out- 
side, a few feet below, almost stifled with the smoke 
and hot air. His clothes were partially on fire, but 
he knew that not a moment was to be lost if any part 
of the old house were to be saved. Very speedily 
buckets were obtained, and the water from the river 
was passed along from hand to hand and poured upon 
the fire. In spite of these efforts, the flames spread, 
and soon one wing of the ancient structure was com- 
pletely enveloped, illuminating the dark, flat country 
around, while columns of dense smoke curled round 
the turrets, and rolled up into the sombre sky. 

Harden was sitting down on a felled tree close by, 
speechless and motionless with terror, while Isabel 


after the struggle and maimed in one arm, seemed to 
be inspired with new life, as he presented himself at 
every fresh point of danger, and appeared to impart 
his energy to all around him. 

Soon, by dint of great exertions, the flames began 
to subside, and at last the conflagration was arrested 
in its progress, though no hope remained of saving 


the wing already on fire. On and on toiled the men, 
till Clarence, perceiving further danger had passed, 
stepped aside to consult with Harden. 

“Mr. Harden,” he said, firmly, yet tenderly, ‘it 
were better that you and Miss Harden leave this place 
for to-night. A carriage can be obtained, when you 
can both proceed to my house in town, where I will 
join you in the morning, and let you know the extent 
of the disaster.” 

“ But I cannot depart from here,” whined the old 
man. ‘I must stay to see the result.” 

“Mr. Harden, excuse my firmness, but you must 
go.” 

Harden was too much confused and broken down 
to remonstrate, and Isabel too terrified to object to 
anything. A carriage and horses were obtained, 
and the father and daughter were soon rapidly pass- 
ing on their way to town. A letter, delivered by the 
coachman to one of Clarence’s servants, explained 
the circumstances of their arrival. Richard Harden 
found himself and daughter taking refuge in the 
house of the man who had been scorned as too poor 
for Isabel’s hand. The servants belonging to Harden 
House remained in the unconsumed portion of the 
building, and the police were placed on guard to 
protect the property. 

The two burglars, who had escaped with the box, 
soon found that all the country around was aroused, 
and, finding their prize too cumbersome to carry in 
their plight, threw it into the river Lea, and hurried 
off, leaving their boat at its moorings. 

In the early morning Clarence rode up to town, and 
found Harden and Isabel restless and feverish, al- 
though the old man had somewhat regained his 
presence of mind. 

“The greater part of the house is saved,” said the 
young man, on entering. 

“But the deeds are gone,” replied the miser, in a 
tone of anguish, “‘and 1 am ruined. Isabel, my 
daughter,” he exclaimed, throwing his arms around 
her neck, and burying his face in her bosom, ‘‘ you 
are penniless and an outcast. You, whom I had 
thanght to endow with a fortune, are poverty-stricken 
and deserted, and now you will have to work with 
those beautiful poor hands of yours for a bare pit- 
tance.” 

The old man trembled with grief, while his tears 
flowed freely. 

* Deserted !” exclaimed Clarence, earnestly ; ‘never 
shall either be while I live.” 

“ Forgive me,” bastily replied Harden, turning to 
him, “I have heard too much of you—though I have 
unjustly endeavored to be deaf to it—to know you 
will not accept my expression of gratitude at such a 
moment as this; but the last person in the world I 
ought to have expected kindness from is you, and it 
is you who have saved my life and hazarded your own 
for my gold. Iam ruined and a beggar; but, no, I 
have treated you too unjustly to expect—no, no—,” 
he said, with trembling voice and downcast eyes. 

‘Let us not hasten to meet misfortune in the fu- 
ture,” interrupted Clarence, ‘‘ while we have to deal 
with that of the present. All is not lost yet, Mr. 
Harden. Take courage, and we shall recover the 
deeds.” 

“Never, Mr. Lindley; they are dust. and ashes, as 
I soon shall be.” 

** Pardon me, the box was gone.” 

“In the confusion it was not possible toseeit. No, 
they are gone.” 

Clarence saw it was useless to discuss this question 
longer, and therefore abandoned it. 

‘“Tf it meet with your approval,” he said, ‘“ Miss 
Harden can stay here with my sister, who will arrive 
in a few hours, while we return to Harden House to 
arrange affairs.” 

“Mr. Lindley, do as you will—I amin your hands.” 

“Ts it agreeable to Miss Harden?” asked Clarence, 
turning to the girl. 

“Itis too kind, Clarence,” she replied, earnestly. 

“But your arm,” continued Isabel, ‘is very much 
injured. Consult a surgeon immediately.” 

“It is more painful than injured, I think. How- 
ever, befure I return to the country, I shall have it 
attended to.” 

Ashort time after this conversation, Mr. Harden 
and Clarence were on their way to the scene of the 
previous night’s disaster. The blackened and still 
smoking ruins of the old pile looked desolate by day- 
light, and though only a third part of the house was 
destroyed, yet so completely had the fire accomplish- 
ed its work, that hardly a vestige of anything, except 
as ashes, remained of this portion. The police were 
already on the track of the burglars, and affirmed 
that the miscreants would soon be in their possession. 
As soon as the ruins were sufficiently cool, search 
was made for the box, or what remained of it; but 
no trace could be discovered. 

Some days after, the whole of the burglars were 
captured, and being brought beture the magistrate, 
the fact of their having fired the house was soon 
elicited, but all strongly denied tle theft. They were 
induced thus to ignore it, knowing the opinion enter- 
tained by sume of the community that the fire was so 
fierce, and the falling beams so crushing, as to reduce 
to tinder a box of that sort. However, a great fact 
in favor of the incendiaries was, that the box had 
not been found in their possession. They were com- 
mitted for trial for the murderous assault, and for 
arson. 

Several weeks elapsed before the sessions were held, 
and the house still lay in ruins. After great persua- 
sion, Richard Harden was induced to take up a tem- 
porary abode with Clarence, for, alihough his riches 
had been snatched from him, he had still a small in- 





come from funded property. But, about this time, 





even this funded property became greatly deprecia- 
ted, and he was comparatively poverty-stricken. 
Many in Clarence’s position would have seized the 
present opportunity, not from purely selfish motives 
only, but also for the sake of the girl, to renew his 
petition to the old man for the hand of his daughter. 
But Clarence was possessed of a nature which shrunk 
from taking advantage of misfortune, even in such an 
instance as the present. He was placed in a very 
delicate position, and his conduct towards Isabel was 
more guarded than before. She herself had noticed 
this. 

“Clarence,” she remarked, nervously, one day, as 
the tears stood in her eye, ‘I cannot believe it, but 
you seem to have changed towards me lately.” 

An idea suddenly flashed through Lindley’s mind. 
He could not believe his own thoughts, any more 
than Isabel could believe hers. 

“Isabel,” he said, slowly, as he gazed intently at 
her, “you surely do not think that—that circum- 
stances have caused my love to be less intense for 
you.” 

Instantly the fair girl understood his meaning. 

“Clarence, dearest Clarence,” she exclaimed, 
throwing her arms around his neck, while the tears 
glided from beneath her lashes, ‘‘not for a moment 
have I thought this. Itis ungrateful of me to ask 
such a question, when you have done so much for us. 
Forgive me, Clarence.” 

“Dearest one, we have both misunderstood each 
other; but now I will tell you why my conduct has 
changed towards you. You are a@ guest in my house 
under peculiar circumstances, therefore I did not 
wish to take advantage of those circumstances to 
influence your father.” 

“ Kind, considerate Clarence,” she answered, rais- 
ing her blue eyes to his. ‘ But lam aware that my 
father regrets his former conduct towards so generous 
@ man as you, and were he not the poor man he now 
is, but as rich as he was a short time since, he would 
anticipate your wishes with a full heart.” 

“Ts it so?” asked Lindley, suddenly, , “ But no, it 
would be more like a demand than a petition.. I can- 
not.” 

A few days after this conversation, — and 
Lindley were together alone. 

“Mr. Lindley,’ commenced the old man, hesitat- 
ingly, ‘1am about to speak on a subject very deli- 
cate to both of us. In past days. you sued for the 
hand of my daughter, and, I am sorry to say, I re- 
pelled you. 1 learn from Isabel that circumstances 
have not changed your sentiments, and, were I rich 
again, I would voluntarily offer you her hand; but 
now it would seem to be a selfish motive which actu- 
ated me.” 

“T appreciate your scruples, Mr. Harden, but I 

trust you have seen sufficient of me to feel convinced 
that none of those objections you have urged have 
the slightest weight with me. I have restrained any 
advances towards Miss Harden, imagining such an 
act would assame the features of an advantage over 
you in your present position; but if you feel that, 
were your circumstances not altered, you would 
freely give me your daughter, I once more urge my 
suit with renewed earnestness.” 
_ “I know my daughter loves you. I also feel con- 
vinced you love my daughter. With a heart swelling 
with gratitude, I give her to you, not as a price of 
gratitude, but as a just and righteous act.” 

“Mr. Harden, I thank you. You have made a 
wretched life—nay, let me say two wretched lives— 
happy. You have presented your daughter to a man 


who loves her more than his own life, and who will | 


protect her.” 
Tsabel was soon acquainted with her father’s sanc- 


tion, and the clouds which had hung so thick and 


black above her were dispersed by this sunshine of joy. 

At the trial of the burglars, Clarence instructed 
Harden’s counsel to cross-examine them respecting 
the tin box, which he was convinced had been carried 
off by them. At last one of their number gave way, 
and confessed the entire affair. 

Harden and Lindley instantly started off to the 
place named by the man, and there amidst shouts 
was drawn out the tin box, covered with weeds and 
mud, but yet with great anxiety, in expectation of 
the destruction of its contents. Thé key, already in 
the possession of Harden, was applied with fear and 
trembling. The weeds and rushes were torn from it, 
the lid yielded, and another shout of joy arose. The 
papers were wet, but not destroyed. A flash of the 
old miser spirit darted through Harden’s nature as 
he wildly grasped the box, and, bowing his head over 
it, wept. Butsoon he arose, and locking it, saw it 


conveyed away in safety. 
As the old man and the young man returned to the. 


town in which the sessions were held, the latter 
quietly asked: 

** Do you still adhere to your yrepeine—te give me 
your daughter?” 

“ Clarence Lindley,” exclaimed the old man, fer- 
vently, “ you are my son now, and all I have is yours!” 

Once more Harden bowed his head and wept. He 
was a changed man. He was no longer the cold- 
hearted miser, dead to all affection; his heart had 
been struck by a blow of impending adversity, and 
healed by a generous hand. The burglars were sen- 
tenced to a long term of exile from their native land, 
to ponder over their crime and suffer for it. The old 
house was soon once more restored, and changed from 
a solitude to an abode of pleasure. The heart’s long- 
ings of Clarence and Isabel were satisfied, and where 
they once stolesuch secret interviews, they now wan- 
dered in peace; while Richard Harden, furmerly the 
grasping miser, was now a bestower of gifts to all 
around. 





LIFE IN HAVANA. 





I addressed the first gentleman with a cockade I met 
as senor—I should perhaps have called him caballero 
—begged a cigar Jight from him, and slipped a dollar 
into his hand. He opened one of my trunks, let a 
little tobaccc-smoke iuto the orifice to fumigate it, 
and then dismissed me with a very low bow. ThenI 
was handed to a little grated wicket, where another 
official, who was smoking so desperately that he sat, 
as it were, in the midst of a fleecy cloud, like one of 
Sir James Thornhill’s allegories in the painted hall at 
Greenwich, asked me my name and country, and de- 
livered to me a printed license to reside in Cuba for 
the space of three calendar months, which was very 
kind on his part, seeing that I only intended to re- 
main in the island until the West India mail-packet 
came in from St. Thomas. This license costa good 
deal of money, four or five. dollars, 1 think; and I 
noticed that when the official had filled up the form, 
he was a very long time handing it from a small 
pepper-castor, and looked very hard at me. I know, 
from long experience, what being intently regarded 
by an official of the Latin race means, and so “ exe- 
cuted” myself without delay. We parted the best of 
friends, and I was a peseta the poorer. 

I was now free t> proceed to an hotel; but this was 
much more easily said than done. In the first place, 
there were no public conveyances about, save the vo- 
lantes, which are vehicles far too ethereal to carry 


heavy luggage; in the next, to find any tolerably - 


comfortable hotel in Havana is a labor which, had it 
been imposed on Hercules, might have caused that 
strong man to be a little less conceited about his 
triumph over the Erymanthian boar and the eleven 
other difficulties. The wealthy and splendid city of 
Havana is worse off for hotels than any other in the 
civilized world. The Antilles, perhaps, cannot be 
held as belonging entirely to civilization; but, as the 
“Queen” of the Antilles, I think Havana might 
maintain at least one decent inn. There is an liotel 
in the Plaza Isabella Segunda, close to the Tacon 
Theatre, kept by one Legrand, a Frenchman; but I 
had heard dismal reports of its cleanliness, and it was 
situated, besides, beyond the walls, whereas I wanted 
to be near the Plaza de Armas and the sea. There is 
avery excellent boarding-house, clean, comfortable, 
and well appointed, kept by Mrs. Almi, an American 
lady; but her accommodation is limited, and her es- 
tablishment is nearly always as “complete” as a 
Parisian omnibus on a wet day. I have been told, 
also, that there is a slight drawback to the comfort 
you enjoy at Mrs. Almi’s, in the fact of the house 
being the chosen resort of consumptive invalids from 
the United States, who have fled from the asperity of 
the northern winter to the warmer sky of Cuba. 
But they are often in the penultimate stage of the 
disease when they land; they don’t get better; and 
it is apt to spoil your dinner—so I was told—when 
inquiring tor your next neighbor of the day before, 
who talked so charmingly of the last opera, and so 
hopefully of the coming bull-fight, you are informed 
that he has been dead for some hours, and will be 
buried this sundown in the Potters’ tield. You grow 
accustomed to this at last; for it may be said, without 
exaggeration, life in these regions of vomito and fever 
resembles life on board a man-o’-war in war-time. 
You are very merry with Jack end Tom overnight; 
and on the morrow Jack is “ knocked over,” and Tom 
“loses the number of his mess,.” and you say, “‘ Poor 
Jack!” “Poor Tom!” Their clothes are sold by auc- 
tion before the mast,and you forget all about the event. 

With the exception of Legrand’s and Mrs, Almi’s, 
the inns of Havana are all very like what I should 
imagine the fondas and posadas of old Spain, away 
from Madrid, to be. I had heard such dreadful sto- 
ries about them, that, bligking the pulmonary draw- 
| back, I determined to try Mrs. Almi’s. By this time, 
with the assistance of severa! willing and grinning 
negroes, who danced with delight at the gift of a very 
small silver coin—I never saw any copper money in 
Havana—my luggage bad been piled on a machine 
closely resembling one of those miniature drays in 
England, on which a very smali barrel of beer is 
drawn by a very big horse, conducted by a very big 
man. The beast of draught was in this casea bullock, 
with an enormous gole, not over his shoulders, but 
right across his forehead. The poor animal certainly 
earned his bread by the sweat of his brow; and, to 
judge from his lean flanks and protruding bones, I 
should infer that the jerked beef he might furnish, 
subsequent to his demise, would be dear at three- 
pence a pound. The conductor, who sat the horse, 
side-saddle fashion, was a prodigious old negro whose 
wool had turned white, and whose wicked old head— 
he was such a nasty-looking old man—was surmount- 
ed by a ragged straw hat. He was singing, of course, 
occasionally varying that recreation by skinning and 
gobbling the pulp of some oranges, of which he hada 
pocketful, and, on the whole, took things very easily. 
I presume he was aslave. I was bound to walk be- 
hind this sable drayman, for, although I might have 
taken a volante, was it not my duty to follow my 
luggage? And, but for an uncomfortable fancy that 
if I stepped on the druy and sat beside my trunk I 
should look like a traitor being drawn to execution at 
Tyburn ona sledge, 1 would have patronized that 
mode of locomotion. 


4 
The custom-house was an apartment as big as 
barn—all the rooms in Havana are enormous, The 
floor was intolerably dirty; but the roof was a mag- 
nificent open timber one, the timber being solid beams 
of delightfuily fragrant cedar. So you had the Auge- 
an Stables underneath, and Solomon’s Palace in all 
his glory above—not an uncommon contrast in Cuba. 
The custom-house officers gave us very little trouble. 








buried her face in his bosom, horritied. Svon, how- 
ever, a few small engines arrived, and, having been 
set to work, began to take effect upon the fire. Ever 
and anon a blazing rafter hung suspended in mid-air 
for a short time, then fell with a crarh, when ashower 
of sparks arose, and fresh tongues of flame darted up 
and licked around the gables and turrets of the Eliza- 
bethan mansion. Clarence, though almost exhausted 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SUMMER LONGINGS. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 





Say, when will the spring-time come ? 
O, when will the days grow bright, 

And earth be wrapped in her summer bloom, 
And bathed in a golden light ? 

The winter is long and drear, 
We grieve at its tardy pace, ; 

And long for a glimpse of a sky that is clear 
As the smile on a loving face. 


We weary of cold and frost, 
We shudder with less pain 

When the icy boughs, by the north wind tossed, 
Are rattling against the pane. 

Still the wind is sighing, alas! 
And singing the same old tune, 

While we can but long for the clouds to pass, 
And bring us a breath of June. 





We dream of the budding May— 
Fair May, with her odors sweet! 
And over the blossoming fields we stray 
With eager and vigilant feet. 
We dream of the coming time, 
When under the spreading trees 
We'll listen and sing to the blackbird’s rhyme 
As he tosses it to the breeze; a 


Of the clover blooms, blush-red, 
And each with a bee at heart; 

Of the queen rose lifting her haughty head, 
With her crimson lips apart; 

Of the scented airs that float 
Where the pale blue hyacinth lies, 

And the silence thrilled by a wild bird’s note 
As he floats in the azure skies. 


O, we dream of the silver song 
That the brooklet used to sing, 

When it playfully murmured its way along, 
Like a bright and a fairy thing. 

We long for the languor sweet 
Of the dreamy summer days; 

Of the heaven our fancies seemed to meet 
In the blue of the misty haze. 


O, longing and restless heart! 
Be patient and meekly wise; 
The gloom of the winter will soon depart, 
. And summer shall bless thy eyes. : 
Then, full of a peace serene, 
Thy heart and thy life shall lie, 
And over thy dreamings with glimmer and sheen 
Unnoted the hours shall fly. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AN OFFICAL BLUNDER. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


I HAVE already in a previous story introduced to 
the readers of “The Flag” my friend Eugene Laro- 
mie of the Paris Detcctive Police, and have endeav- 
ored to tonvey to them some idea of his skill and good 
qualities as an official. In accordance with a promise 
made then, I now proceed to lay before them another 
of his adventures in the discharge of his duties. 

Shortly after the establishment of the Empire of his 
gracious majesty Napoleon the Third, it became 
necessary for the government to be on its guard, to 
thwart the plots which the Socialists were organizing 
against it in every part of the country. Those arch 
enemies of order and established government worked 
their affairs well, however, and gave the officials no 
little trouble. As fast as one plot was detected and 
foiled, another was organized, and for awhile the 
danger seemed to increase daily. 

One morning, Eugene Laromie, who had been told 
by his chief a few days before to hold himself in readi- 
ness to obey a summons trom the government, re- 
ceived a message to attend a certain high official with- 
out delay. Upon repairing to the presence of that 
personage he was received politely. ‘* Monsieur La- 
romie,” said the official, “the Chief of the Secret 
Police has designated you asthe person most deserv- 
ing the confidence of the government in conducting 
certain matters of importance. A conspiracy against 
the state is known to be in existence. You are de- 
sired to unravel it, and I am authorized to say that if 
you do so to the satisfaction of the emperor, -you will 
be handsomely rewarded. At present we know noth- 
ing of the parties concerned in it. Our suspicions 
have been aroused by this paper, which was found in 

the street in front of the residence of Count ——, the 
Awbassador of ——. You must put us in possession 
of the remaining facts in the case.” 

As he spoke he handed the young man a small per- 
fumed sheet of note paper, containing only the 
sentence, ‘‘ Rivoli. 48. 10. 6. 53.” 

“May not this be merely an assignation, instead of 


task assigned him. It certainly promised to be very 
difficult. He had only an unintelligible paper to 
work upon, and the government expected him to dis- 
cover the whole matter. 


and now that he felt that his reputation was at stake, 
he resolved to exert himself to the utmost to succeed. 


The paper was found in front of the residence of the 

Ambassador from ——, whose government was known 

to be hostile to the empire. Remembering this, La- 

romie proceeded to the office of his chief, and pro- 

cured a complete list of the entire legation, from the 

minister himself, down to the humblest attache. He 

studied this, and watched the mansion containing the 

parties for a couple of days, but without being any 

the wiser for his trouble. 

** Why shouldn’t it be an assignation, after all?” he 

asked himself, going back to his original idea. ‘Why 

shouldn’t Rivoli stand for Rue Rivoli, and forty-eight 

for the number of a house on that street? But then 

what do the other figures mean? Ha! I have it,” a 

sudden inspiration flashing through hismind. ‘Ten 

stands for the tenth of the month, six for the sixth 

month, which is June, and fifty-three for the year. 

There, I have the whole sentence—Forty-eight Rue 

Rivoli, tenth of June, 1853. Why, it’s as plain as the 

nose on a man’s face. It’s an assignation beyond a 
doubt, and the ministers are worrying themselves 

over an effort directed at nothing but the peace of 
some pretty woman. I’ll stake my reputation on it 

that Iam correct. Now to see what sort of a place 

is number forty-eight.” 

Acting upon the impulse which had possessed him, 

and which was one of those sudden inspirations that 
so often befall men trained in his profession, Laromie 

set off for the Rue Rivoli. The more he thought of 
it, the more he felt convinced that he was right. No 

conspirator would have made use of so simple a ci- 

pher, and the perfumed note paper, and the delicate 
hand in which the sentence was written, made it- 
plain that a woman was concerned in the matter. 

Reasoning thus in his mind, he entered the Rue Ri- 

voli, and soon came opposite the mysterious number 
forty-eight. 

The house was a large, handsome, private resi- 
dence. It was evidently the dwelling of some person 

of wealth, and upon inquiring of a gendarme who 
stood near by, Laromie learned that the house 
was the property of Monsieur D’Encourt, a wealthy 
banker. Being of a very communicative nature, the 
gendarme added that Monsieur’ D’Encourt was a 
happy man, inasmuch as he was the husband of the 
most beautiful woman in Paris. He had married her 
only a year before when she had been the reigning 
favorite at the Theatre Comique. 

“Ah, there she is now,” he exclaimed, as a carriage 
drew up before the house. 

Laromie was all attention, and placed himself so as 
to command a good view of the lady as she alighted 
from her carriage. She deserved all that her humble 
admirer had said of her. She was regally beautiful. 
She passed into the house almost immediately, and 
Laromie, after loitering about fur a short while longer, 
left the street, and was soon in the presence of the 
chief of police. 

“Do you know a Madame D’Encourt of this city?” 
he asked the chief, carelessly. 

“ By reputation, only. You know I have to keep 
myself informed concerning every one of note here.” 
“* What is her character?” 

“Sheis a weak, foolish woman, young enough tobe 
her husband’s daughter. She doesn’t care for him at 
all, and married him for his money.” 

“Do you think her capable of conspiring against 
the government?” 

The chief burst into a laugh. 

‘Nonsense, Laromie. She has too tender a feeling 
for a certain member of the government to seek to do 
itany harm. No, my friend; the only intrigues she 
cares to engage in threaten more harm to the repose 
ot her husband’s mind than to the emperor.” 

That evening Laromie posted himselfat the princi- 
pal entrance of the Grand Opera, having learned 
from Madame D’Encourt’s coachman that she would 
be there. At last the lady arrived. Suffering her to 
pass in to her box, he waited patiently until the close 
of the performance, and then placing himself imme- 
diately behind her, followed her towards her carriage. 
Just before they reached the street entrance, he took 


lady does not suffer from too much suspicion on the 
part of her husband,” was the significant reply. 
Madame D’Encourt’s color heightened, and she 
looked at the man searchingly; but he met her gaze 
calmly and withuut embarrassment. 

* What is your name?” she asked, abruptly. 

* Eustache Peloubert.” 

“Why do you wish to enter my service?” 

“Why does the bright flame draw the poor moth 
to it, madame?” was the cool reply. 

“ You can flatter, I see,” said the lady, laughing. 
“That shows you have tact. But, mark me,” she 
said, sharply, “don’t venture too near the flame. 
You may meet with the moth’s fate.” 

The man bowed low, with a singular smile. 

* Does madame accept me?” he asked. 

“ What wages do you expect?” 

“TJ leave that to the bounty of madame.” 

“ Then listen to me,” said the lady. “I will take 
you into my service, for I think you will suit me. I 
will offer you no wages. If you please me you shall 
be amply rewarded. 1f I do not like youl will give 
you nothing, and will also discharge you. Does the 
arrangement suit you?” 

“ Perfectly, madame. When shall I commence?” 
To-day. You will always be in the neighborhood 
of this room, unless I give other orders, so that you 
may be within the sound of my bell.” 

‘*Madame shall be obeyed,” was the reply. And 
with a low bow the new domestic passed into an ad- 
joining room, leaving Madame D’Encourt to ponder 
over the strange scene. 

As the time wore on she liked her new servant bet- 
ter, and at the close of a week came to the conclusion 
that she had been very fortunate in securing him. 

A few hours after forming this conclusion, she sum- 
moned him to her presence, and handing him a letter, 
said: 

“Take this to its address, and wait for an answer.” 
Eustache took the letter, and left the room. Ashe 
entered the street he glanced at the address, and an 
exclamation of surprise escaped his lips. He hastily 
sought the nearest cafe, and calling for some boiling 
water, held the letter over it until the gum by which 
the envelope was fastened was Then open- 
ing it, he took out the enclosure and read it. A 
strange smile overspread his features, and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he copied the letter in a small note- 
book which he took from his pocket. Then placing 
the letter back in the envelope, he re-sealed it, and in 
another hour had placed it in the hands of the party 
for whom it was intended, and had received instruc- 
tions to say to his mistress that the matter should be 
attended to. He delivered the message promptly. 
Monsieur D’Encourt had been called away to Lon- 
don on important business, and would be gone seve- 
ral days, madame said to him, when he had delivered 
the message. 

*Eustache,” she added, “the gentleman to whom 
you gave the letter may call this evening on business 
of importance. You will see that we are not inter- 
rupted. Should there be danger of such an occur- 
rence, you will be careful to warn me promptly by 
three taps on the door of my boudoir.” 

Eustache bowed. 

‘*Madame’s will is my law,” he said, quietly. 

Late that evening he admitted to the presence of 
his mistress the gentleman he had seen in the 
morning. 

“You will remember my instructions, Eustache,” 
she said, as he passed out of the room. 

Some hours later he was summoned to see that the 
way was c’ear for the visitor to depart unobserved., 
His report was favorable, and he accompanied the 
gentleman to the door. 

“Madame has engaged you as her confidential 
valet, she tells me,” said the stranger, as he paused 
for a moment at the door. 

* Yes, monsieur.” 

“You can be trusted, I suppose?” 

**T think so, monsieur.” 

“And you are not troubled with the faculty of rec- 
ollecting things and persons that do not concern 
yon." And the stranger dropped a couple of bright 








advantage of the crowd around them, and leani 
towards her, said, in a low, distinct tone, “ Rivoli; 
Sorty-eight; ten;, six; fifty-three.’ She uttered a 
slight scream, and turned sharply around, but the 
detective had drawn back among the crowd. There 
was an anxious look on her face as she glanced around. 
Laromie felt convinced that he had found the writer 
of the mysterious note. ‘ 
The next day Madame D’Encourt was informed 
that a man desired to speak with her. She bade the 
domestic show him into the room where she was seat- 
ed. She glanced at him in surprise. His beard was 
worn much heavier than was the custom in France, 
and his hair was long and inclined to curl. His fore- 
head was traversed by a deep scar, which terminated 
in the corner of his left eye, giving him a singular 
and not very attractive expression. 
** You wish to see me, I believe,” said the lady, as 
he entered. 
‘Madame is right. I have heard that she wishes 
to employ acontidential servant—one upon whose 
discretion she can always rely,” said the man, calmly. 
** Well?” 
“‘T have come to solicit the place, feeling sure that 
I can give entire satisfaction.” 
“You? Why, you look like a brigand,” said the 
lady, laughing. ‘I should never sleep in peace with 
you in the house.” 
“Nevertheless,” replied the man, calmly, “I do 
not think madame can do better.” 
‘* What are you good for? What can you do?” 





Laromie was a shrewd man, 














the evidence of a conspiracy?” asked Laromie, 
smiling. 

“Monsieur Laromie,” replied the official, shrugging 
his shoulders, “ the government has an especial rea- 
son for believing itself to be right in this matter. It 
can give you no clue but this paper. It relies upon 
your sagacity to discover the rest. I have the honor 
to bid you good morning, monsieur. May success 
attend you.” 

Taking the hint so politely given, Laromie left the 
official to his duties, and started out to think over the 


new Napol into the valet’s hand. 
“Monsieur,” said Eustache, gravely, ‘‘ what passes 
in at one ear goes out at the other, or into my pocket.” 
The stranger laughed, and added: 
“Very well, my good man. Act on this principle, 
and you will find a great deal going into your pocket.” 
Eustache bowed low, and the stranger disappeared 
in the darkness of the-street.. The valet stood gazing 
after him for awhile, softly chinking the coins in his 
hand, and laughing in a quiet, meditative way. Then 
he shut the door, and went up to his chamber, which, 
owing to his important position, was somewhat better 
than that occupied by the other domestics. 
The next morning Eustache Peloubert left the 
house at an early hour, and bent his steps in the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of the Secret Police. 
Some hours later his mistress rang for him, but he 
was not to be found on the place. A few hours later 
still in the day, as she was impatiently awaiting his 
return, she was informed that a gentleman desired to 
speak with her immediately on important business. 
Very much surprised, she bade the servant admit 
him to her presence. He wasa tall, handsome man, 
and bore himself with an ease and grace that im- 
pressed her favorably. 
“ Well, monsieur,” she said, “to whom am I in- 
debted for the honor of this visit?” 
“My name is Eugene Laromie, madame,” replied 
her visitor, bowing. 
“Well, Monsieur Laromie, what is the business 
that you consider so important?” 





“‘Ican keep asecret, madame. I can see thata 


“Tt is a matter that I would rather not trouble you 


with, madame. First let me say that I am one of the 
secret police of Parts.” 

Madame D’Encourt looked at him searchingly, and 
asked, haughtily: 

“Well, monsieur, what have I to do with the 
police?” 

“J will explain. It has become known to the au- 
thorities that you have been guilty of a great impru- 
dence lately.” The lady started and turned pale. 
‘In short, madame, it is believed that yon are en- 
gaged in a conspiracy to overthrow the government, 
and I have special orders from the emperor to inves- 
tigate the matter.” 

“There is some mistake here, monsienr,”’ said 
Madame D’Encourt, energetically. ‘The emperor 
has no more devoted subject thanI am. Whatcause 
Js there to suspect me?” 

“T will tell you. A mysterious note has been found 
in front of the residence of a foreign minister whose 
government is known to be hostile to the emperor. 
This note has been traced to you. A short while ago 
you employed a domestic for a service which you did 
not wish to be known. Yousent him with a letter to 
a certain gentleman of this city.” Madame D’En- 
court started violently. ‘‘ The letter was de}ivered, 
but it was first opened and copied.” 

“The wretch!” exclaimed the lady—‘to betray 
me.” 

“This letter,” continued Laromie, not heeding the 


The suspicions of the government have been very 
strongly excited against you, madame, and if you can 
explain this matter, I trast you will do so now. 
Otherwise it will be my duty to arrest you, and I need 
not tell you that I should regret that exceedingly. 
Here is the first letter, and a copy of the second.” 
He laid two papers in her lap, and sat calm)y waiting 
for her to speak. 

Madame D’Enco=rt took the papers and glanced at 
them. Her face and neck grew crimson, and a faint 
smile hovered around her lips. 

** Monsieur,” she said, in a tone of relief, “ 1 assure 
you these notes have no connection with a conspiracy. 
They do not mean the government the slightest harm. 
I assure you I speak truly.” 

“Tam ready to accept your assurance, madame,” 
said Laromie, ‘‘in my private capacity; but I have 
the emperor’s orders to clear up the mystery, and as 
his servant I am compelled to require a satisfactory 
explanation.” 

“But, monsieur,” urged the lady, with great em- 
barrassment, “it is very trying to me. These notes 
concern a private affair of mine. I do not wish to 
make it public.” 

** It will not be made public, madame,” said the de- 
tective. ‘I will simply report in such a manner as 
to save you from annoyance. But to do this I must 
understand the whole matter. If youdo not explain 
to me, you will be required to do so to a court of 
justice.” 

“Ah no! not that. You are crael, monsieur.” 
“Madame, Iam only obeying the orders of my 
sovereign.” 

The lady buried her face in her hands for a mo- 
ment in extreme embarrassment, and Laromie could 
see the crimson of her neck and cheeks growing deeper 
every moment. Suddenly she raised her head. 

“Ah, well, then, monsieur,” she said, speaking with 
a great effort, ‘I will explain to you, and wil} rely 
upon your honor as a man to save me from any unfor- 
tunate result to this most awkward affair.” 

He bowed low, and she at once entered upon her 
explanation; frequently pausing and covering her face 
with her hands to hide her confusion. When she had 
finished, Laromie rose. 

“This is most awkward, madame,” he said, calmly. 
“I will make my report at once, and do my best to 
quiet the matter, so that it shall trouble you no 
longer.” 

He bowed and left the house. Callimga fiacre, he 
set off for the cabinet of the official who had set him 
to work to ferret out the plot. Upon sending im his 
name, he was immediately admitted. 

*¢ Well, Monsieur Laromie,” said the official, as he 
entered, “I trust yon have been successful.” 

“T have succeeded far better than I expected,” re- 
plied the detective, quietly, “‘ and I am now prepared 
to lay the whole case before your highness.” 

“Aha!” exclaimed the duke (for the officia) was no 
other than a cabinet minister), rubbing his hands. 
“Proceed, my young Argus.” 

“IT suspected at first,” said Laromie, “that the 
paper was an appointment for an assignation, you re- 
member.” 

“Very foolishly, too,” interrapted the duke. 

Well, I started out with this idea, and at last dis- 
covered that the paper contained an appomtment for 
@ meeting of the parties concerned in the affair. Fur- 
ther than this, I learned the locality at which the 
meeting was to take place, and upon following up 
this knowledge, discovered that one of the principal 
parties concerned in the matter is a wealthy and 
beautiful woman now residing in Paris.” 

* Of course,”’ exclaimed the duke, shrugging his 
shoulders; ‘“‘ always a woman at the bottom of every 
trouble.” 

“ Having brought to light one of the parties,” con- 
tinued Laromie, “I was of course anxious to discover 
the others. Fortune seemed to favor me. I heard 
that the lady desired a servant, and as I was unknown 
to her, and there was no danger of my true character 
being suspected, I at once resolved to apply for the 
place. I did so, and was successful.” 

“A very shrewd fellow, I confess,” said the duke. 
* But go on, monsieur, the story interests me.” 

“1 had not been in her service long,” Laromie went 





interruption, “ was, like the first, written in cipher. - 
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on, “ before she entrusted me with a letter for a cer- 
tain party. I took it and promised to deliver {t with 
promptness. It was addressed toa peer of France, 
my lord duke, one high in the confidence of the om- 
peror. 1 suppose it is not necessary to call names?” 
“No, Monsieur Laromie,” replied the duke, sume- 
what quieter than before, “ they are not necessary.” 
“T opened the letter, and read it. It was in cipher, 
like the first, and like that, an appointment for a 
meeting. I copied the letter, then sealed it again, 
delivered it to the personage for whom it was intend- 
ed, and received his answer, which I transmitted to 
the lady. That night I admitted the peer to the | 
lady’s presence, and stood guard during the inter- 
view. The lady's husband, my lord, ts ignorant of | 
the whole matter, and I was to give warning should 
he return unexpectedly. When the peer departed, 
he placed in my hand two Napoleons as the price of 
my discretion.” 

“ He was very liberal,” said the duke, dryly. | 
“Very liberal, my lord duke. This morning I) 
called on the lady in my true character, and informed 
her that she was suspected of plotting agatnst the 
government. She denied it, and frankly explained 
the whole matter. I have found, my lord, that it al 
as I at firstsuspected, merely a love affair, with which | 
the government has no right to meddle, and I prom- ' 
ised the lady that it shall be hushed up. I think you 
will confirm my promise.” 

While the detective was speaking, the duke had | 
been hurriedly turning over a mass of papers that lay 
on his table. As Laromie finished, he took up one 





hastily: 

“ Monsieur Laromie, will you let me see the paper 
entrusted to your care, and also the copy you made?” 
“Certainly, my lord duke,” replied the detective 
handing them to him. 

The duke glanced at them, and then burst into » 


length. ‘One makes some strange mistakes in a life- 
time. You were given the wrong paper. The gov- 
ernment is satisfied with your skill in this matte: 
and now entrusts you with the trueconspiracy.” H. 
handed the detective another paper, and went on 
“By the by, Monsieur Laromie, I think you told th 
peer last night, when you helped him to gain th 
street without notice, that what passed in at one « 
your ears, went out of the other, and all else ini 
your pocket—in short, that you can keep @ secr: 
when it is to your advantage to do so.” 

“ My lord duke is right.” 

“ Well, then, Monsieur Laromie, you will receiv 
from the peer whose secret you have discovered, : 
cheque for ten thousand francs, You will then fo - 
get what you have seen. I have the honor to wir 
you good morning, monsieur.” 

Laromie returned the duke’s bow and left the offic: 
The next day he received a cheque for ten thousa) 
francs, signed by the Duke de ——, and later an equ. — 
amount in bank notes with a note of thanks, writt 


























in a woman’s hand, but without a 

Two months later he laid before the duke the «: 
tails of a conspiracy which had been for some ti 
directly encouraged by the ambassador from —— «' 
his government. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LORD NELSON’S PROTEGE 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 
ees 


Ir was a bright morning in spring, and the Eng’. 
fleet lay riding at anchor in the harbor of Portsmo . 
awaiting the admiral’s signal to start out on a fan. 
cruise. The flag-sbip, a huge, formidable ship-of-i.. 
line, with its dark sides bristling with guns, was 
in commotion. The admiral, the most famous 6:. 
of his day, was coming off from the shore, and . 
ship was ready to receive him. Already the gu. 
the squadron were beginning to thunder forth | 
welcome, and soon the huge vessel was wreath: 
smoke, and quivering beneath the discharges oi 
heavy ordnance, as Admiral Nelson touched 
deck, surrounded by a brilliant staff. 

Standing near the edge of the quarter-deck, 
watching the scene with intense eagerness, w 
young ladof about eighteen. He was dressed sin. . 
but neatly, and his cheeks glowed, and his 
kindled, as he watched the exciting events that 
going on around him. As he returned the salu 
the officers, the admiral chanced to spy the lad, 

“Who is this,” he asked, turning to the capt: 
the vessel. 

“ He’s a young lad that came on board a few . 
ago,” replied the captain. “ He insists on seein, 
sir, as he says he has something of importance | 
to you.” 

“ Well, my lad,” said the admiral, kindly, “:), 
out freely.” 

“If you please, sir,” said the boy, “I’ve « 
ask you to take me to sea with you.” 

“ Is that all you have to say, you young sc: 
asked the captain, sharply. 

“Let him alone,” said the admiral, lau, 
«“‘ What position do you want?” he asked, tar: 
the boy. 

“Tf yoy would take me as your cabin boy, si: 
the lad, “I would be satistied.” 

“That's a poor chance fur you, if you wish 
above it,” said the admiral, kindly. 

“J¢ will be a beginning,” replied the la 

you'll give me a start, I'll work my way up, sir 
did it, and J mean to do 20, too.” 





















and glanced at it. Then turning to him, he saitl, | 


“This is very awkward, monsieur,” he said, a! | 
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asked, haughtily: 


Madame D’Encourt looked at him searchingly, and 


“Well, monsienr, what have I to do with the 
police?” 

“T will explain, It has b known to the au- 

thorities that you have been guilty of a great impru- 

dence lately.” ‘The lady started and turned pale. 

“In short, madame, it is believed that you are en- 

gaged in a conspiracy to overthrow the government, 

and I have special orders from the emperor to inves- 

tigate the matter.” 

“There is some mistake here, monsienr,” said 

Madame D’Encourt, energetically. ‘“‘The emperor 

has no more devoted subject thanI am, Whatcause 
js there to suspect me?” 

“T will tell you. Amysterious note has been found 
in front of the residence of a foreign minister whose 
government is known to be hostile to the emperor. 

This note has been traced to you. A short while ago 
you employed a domestic for a service whieh you did 
not wish to be known. Yousent him with a letter to 
a certain gentleman of this city.” Madame D’En- 
court started violently. ‘The letter was debivered, 
but it was first opened and copied.” 

“The wretch!” exclaimed the lady—“‘to betray 
me.” 

“This letter,” continued Laromie, not heeding the 
interruption, “ was, like the first, written in cipher. 
The suspicions of the government have been very 
strongly excited against you, madame, and if you can 
explain this matter, I trast you will do so now. 
Otherwise it will be my duty to arrest you, and I need 
not tell you that I should regret that exceedingly. 
Here is the first letter, and a copy of the second.” 
He laid two papers in her lap, and sat calm)by waiting 
for her to speak. 

Madame D’Enconrt took the papers and glanced at 
them. Her face and neck grew crimson, and a faint 
smile hovered around her lips. 

** Monsieur,” she said, in a tone of relief, “ 1 assure 
you these notes have no connection with a conspiracy. 
They do not mean the government theslightest harm. 
I assure you I speak truly.” 

“Tam ready to accept your assurance, madame,” 
said Laromie, ‘‘in my private capacity; but I have 
the emperor’s orders to clear up the mystery, and as 
his servant I am compelled to require a satisfactory 
explanation.” 
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“But, monsieur,” urged the lady, with great em- 
barrassment, “it is very trying to me. These notes 
concern a private affair of mine. I do not wish to 
make it public.” 

* Tt will not be made public, madame,” said. the de- 
tective. ‘‘I will simply report in such a manner as 
to save you from annoyance. But to do this I must 
understand the whole matter. If youdo not explain | 
to me, you will be required to do so to a court of 
justice.” 

“Ah no! not that. You are crae), monsieur.” 
“Madame, Iam only obeying the orders of my 
sovereign.” 

The lady buried her face in her hands for a mo- 
ment in extreme embarrassment, and Laromie could 
see the crimson of her neck and cheeks growing deeper 
every moment. Suddenly she raised her head. 

“Ah, well, then, monsieur,” she said, speaking with 
a great effort, ‘*I will explain to you, and wil? rely 
upon your honor as a man to save me from any unfor- 
tunate result to this most awkward affair.” 

He bowed low, and she at once entered upon her 


with her hands to hide her confusion. 
finished, Laromie rose. 

“This is most awkward, madame,” he said, calmly. 
“I will make my report at once, and do my best to 
quiet the matter, so that it shall trouble you no 
longer.” 

He bowed and left the house. Callmga fiacre, he 
set off for the cabinet of the official who had set him 
to work to ferret out the plot. Upon sending im his 
name, he was immediately admitted. 

** Well, Monsieur Laromie,” said the official, as he 
entered, “I trust yon have been successful.” 

* T have succeeded far better than I expected,” re- 
plied the detective, quietly, ‘‘ and I am now prepared 
to lay the whole case before your highness.” 

“Aha!” exclaimed the duke (for the official was no 
other than a cabinet minister), rubbing his hands. 
“Proceed, my young Argus.” 

“T suspected at first,” said Laromie, “that the 
paper was an appointment for an assignation, you re- 
member.” 

“Very foolishly, too,” interrupted the duke. 

“ Well, I started out with this idea, and at last dis- 
covered that the paper contained an appomtment for 
a meeting of the parties concerned in the affair. Fur- 
ther than this, I learned the locality at which the 
meeting was to take place, and upon following up 
this knowledge, discovered that one of the principal 
parties concerned in the matter is a wealthy and 
beautiful woman now residing in Paris.” 

“ Of course,” exclaimed the duke, shrugging his 
shoulders; “always a woman at the bottom of every 
trouble.” 

“ Having brought to light one of the parties,” con- 
tinued Laromie, ‘I was of course anxious to discover 

the others. Fortune seemed to favor me. I heard 
that the lady desired a servant, and as I was enknown 
to her, and there was no danger of my true character 
being suspected, I at once resolved to apply for the 
place. I did so, and was successful.” 

“A very shrew fellow, I confess,” said the duke. 
* But go on, monsieur, the story interests me.” 
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on, “‘ before she entrusted me with a letter for a cer- 
tain party. I took it and promised to deliver it with 
promptness. It was addressed toa peer of France, 
my lord duke, one high in the confidence of the em- 
peror. I suppose it is not necessary to call names?” 

“No, Monsieur Laromie,” replied the duke, sume- 
what quieter than before, ‘‘ they are not necessary.” 

“T opened the letter, and read it. It was in cipher, 
like the first, and like that, an appointment for a 
meeting. I copied the letter, then sealed it again, 
delivered it to the personage for whom it was intend- 
ed, and received his answer, which I transmitted to 
the lady. That night I admitted the peer to the 
lady’s presence, and stood guard “during the inter- 
view. The lady’s husband, my lord, is ignorant of 
the whole matter, and I was to give warning should 
he return unexpectedly. When the peer departed, 
he placed in my hand two Napoleons as the price of 
my discretion.” 

‘“« He was very liberal,” said the duke, dryly. 

“Very liberal, my lord duke. This morning I 
called on the lady in my true character, and informed 
her that she was suspected of plotting against -the 
government. She denied it, and frankly explained 
the whole matter. I have found, my lord, that it is 
as I at firstsuspected, merely a love affair, with which 
the government has no right to meddle, and I prom- 
ised the lady that it shall be hushed up. I think you 
will confirm my promise.” 

While the detective was speaking, the duke had 
been hurriedly turning over a mass of papers that lay 
on his table. As Laromie finished, he took up one 
and glanced at it. Then turning to him, he said, 
hastily: 

“ Monsieur Laromie, will you let me see the paper 
entrusted to your care, and also the copy you made?” 

“Certainly, my lord duke,” replied the detective, 
handing them to him. 

The duke glanced at them, and then burst into a 
laugh. 

“This is very awkward, monsieur,” he said, at 
length. ‘One makes some strange mistakes in a life- 
time. You were given the wrong paper. The gov- 
ernment is satisfied with your skill in this matter, 
and now entrusts you with the trueconspiracy.” He 
handed the detective another paper, and went on, 
“By the by, Monsieur Laromie, I think you told the 
peer last night, when you helped him to gain the 
street without notice, that what passed in at one of 
your ears, went out of the other, and all else into 
your pocket—in short, that you can keep a secret 
when it is to your advantage to do so.” 

“ My lord duke is right.” 

“ Well, then, Monsieur Laromie, you will receive 
from the peer whose secret you have discovered, a 
cheque for ten thousand francs. You will then for- 
get what you have seen. I have the hunor to wish 
you good morning, monsieur.” 

Laromie returned the duke’s bow and left the office. 
‘The next day he received a cheque for ten thousand 
frances, signed by the Duke de ——, and later an equal 
amount in bank notes with a note of thanks, written 
in a woman’s hand, but without a signature. 

Twe months later he laid befure the duke the de- 
tails of a conspiracy which had been for some time 
directly encouraged by the ambassador from —— and 
his government. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LORD NELSON’S PROTEGE. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 


Tr was a bright morning in spring, and the English 
fleet lay riding at anchor in the harbor of Portsmouth, 
awaiting the admiral’s signal to start out on a famous 
cruise. The flag-ship, a huge, formidable ship-of-the- 
line, with its dark sides bristling with guns, was all 
in commotion. The admiral, the most famous suilor 
of his day, was coming off from the shore, and the 
ship was ready to receive him. Already the guns of 
the squadron were beginning to thunder forth their 
welcome, and soon the huge vessel was wreathed in 
smoke, and quivering beneath the discharges of her 
heavy ordnance, as Admiral Nelson touched her 
deck, surrounded by a brilliant staff. 

Standing near the edge of the quarter-deck, and 
watching the scene with intense eagerness, was a 
young ladof about eighteen. He was dressed simply, 
but neatly, and his cheeks glowed, and his eyes 
kindled, as he watched the exciting events that were 
going on around him. As he returned the salutes of 
the officers, the admiral chanced to spy the lad. 

“Who is this,” he asked, turning to the captain of 
the vessei. 

‘‘ He’s a young lad that came on board a few hours 
ago,” replied the captain. “ He insists on seeing you, 
sir, as he says he has something of importance to say 
to you.” 

“ Well, my lad,” said the admiral, kindly. “Speak 
out freely.” 

“If you please, sir,” said the boy, “I’ve come to 
ask you to take me to sea with you.” 

“ Is that all you have to say, you young scamp?” 
asked the captain, sharply. 


‘Let him alone,” said the admiral, laughing.. 


“What position do you want?” he asked, turning to 
the boy. 

“Tf you would take me as your cabin boy, sir,” said 
the lad, “I would be satistied.” 

“That’s a poor chance fur you, if you wish to rise 
above it,” said the admiral, kindly. 

“It will be a beginning,” replied the lad. 
you'll give me a start, ’li work my way up, sir. 
did it, and Z mean to do so, too.” 


“ If 
You 





The admiral gazed at him kindly, but searchingly, 
and then said with a smile: 

“T’ll take you with me on this cruise, and if you 
want to rise, ’ll give youachance. What is your 
name?” 

“ Edward Lee,” was the reply. 

“Very well then, Edward, I take you into my ser- 
vice. I shall expect you to prove yourself worthy of 
the trust.” 

** T’ll do it, sir.” said the boy, earnestly, as he moved 
aside, respectfully, to let the admiral pass. 

In two hours the “‘ Vanguard” stood out to sea, 
followed by the squadron, to join Earl St. Vincent at 
Gibraltar. The young valet of the admiral made a 
decidedly favorable impression upon the officers of the 
ship before the voyage was over. 

“It’s too bad,” said the admiral to his flag-captain, 
one day, “that that boy should fill a menial’s posi- 
tion.” 

The captain agreed with his commander, and the 
result of the matter was that a few days after the ar- 
rival of the “‘ Vanguard” at Gibraltar, Edward Lee 
was given a midshipman’s warrant by Earl St. Vin- 
cent, at the special request of Admiral Nelson. 

Then came the famous cruise in the Mediterranean, 
in search of Bonaparte and his fleet. In the terrible 
gale which dismasted the admiral’s ship, young Lee 
proved that he merited the kindness his great com- 
mander had shown him, and won praise from all on 
board. Then came the brief halt at Syracuse, the 
arrival of the wished-for reinforcements, and the 
departure for Egypt. As the dawn of the memorable 
First of August revealed to the eyes of the English 
the tri-color floating over Alexandria, and the French 
fleet in the bay of Aboukir, Edward Lee was standing 
by his chief on the deck of the flag-ship. 

“There they are,” burst from a score of voices, as 
the distant vessels came in view. ‘ 

“Yes,” muttered the boy, “and we’ll be there, 
too, before night.” 

Nelson glanced at him approvingly. 

“There’s a chance for promotion for us all in 
there,” he said, smiling. 

He was right. The fearful encounter which car- 
ried such sorrow and despair to so many English 
homes, brought to these two men fame and honor. 
Through the whole action the admiral’s eye was on 
the young “ middy,” and all through that long and 
thrilling summer night it never lost the gleam of 
satisfaction which had illumined it as he heard the 
young sailor’s words in the morning. The same 
despatch that greeted him as Lord Nelson, informed 
him that his request for a lieutenancy for his young 
friend, Edward Lee, was granted. 

Steady devotion to his profession, and conspicuous 
bravery in times of danger, soon made the youthful 
lieutenant a noted man in his majesty’s navy. The 
battle of the Baltic was a memorable day tohim. It 
was truly the greatest battle he had been in. Though 
severely wounded, he retused to go below, and stood 
at his post until the close of the action. When Sir 
Hyde Parker gave the signal for discontinuing the 
fight, Lieutenant Lee reported it to Lord Nelson. 
The admiral, putting the glass to his blind eye, said, 
with mock gravity: 

“T really don’t see the signal. Keep our flag for 
closer battle still flying. That’s the way I answer 
such signals. Nail mine to the mast.” — 

It seemed that the fortunes of the great admiral 
and his protege were mysteriously united, for this 
victory which made the one a viscount made the 
other a first lieutenant, though he had just come of 
age. He followed his commander, who had become 
warmly attached to him, through all the years that 
intervened, so that when the great day of Trafalgar 
came, he was the second in command to Captain 
Hardy. As the action began, Lord Nelson approached 
him, and placing his hand on his shoulder, said: 

“We are going to have a hard day, Edward. I 
hope you may pass through it, safely.” 

*‘T shall try todo my duty, my lord,” said Lieu- 
tenant Lee. “But,” he added, pointing to the uni- 
form and decorations which the commander wore, 
contrary to his custom, ‘‘why does your lordship 
render yourself so conspicuous to-day? You will 
surely draw upon you the tire of some marksman.” 

“*T have a presentiment,” said the admiral, “that 
my race is run, so I have put on all my harness to- 
day. In honor I gained them,” he exclaimed, proud- 
ly, laying his hand on the insignia, ‘and in honor I 
will die with them.” 

The presentiment was realized. It was the last 
action of the great sailor. As he fell to the deck, in 
the heat of the battle, the captain and lieutenant of 
the ship sprang to him, in an agony of grief. 

“Go back to your post, Edward,” he said, as the 
lieutenant knelt by him. Then he added, gently, 
** God bless you, lad.” 

With a sad heart the young man returned to his 
place. The fate which had seemed to unite his des- 
tiny with that of his commander was equally kind 
on this day, for, just as the victory was well-assured, 
a fatal discharge of grape from a French ship-of-the- 
line swept the deck of Lord Nelson’s ship, and when 
the smoke cleared away, Captain Hardy saw his lieu- 
tenant lying almost in the same spot where the Con- 
queror of the Nile had fallen, with his breast torn 
open by the terrible discharge. 





A GoopD CIGAR.—An odd bit of dialogue occurs ina 
novel now publishing in a French paper :—** Where 
is your husband ?” asks a gentleman.—‘‘ He went: out 
to buy a cigar,” replies the lady.—‘‘ Has he been gone 
long?”—“ Eighteen years.” —“ He is quite right,” re- 
marks the gentleman, philosophically; “ he wants to 
choose a good one.” 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


COLONEL JOHN BROWN, 

A SOLDIER in the Revolutionary war, was born at 
Sandisfield, Berkshire county, Massachusetts, Octo- 
ber 19th, 1744. His parents early resided at Wood- 
stock, Connecticut; they afterwards settled at Sand- 
isfield. He graduated at Yale College, New Haven, 
in 1771. After leaving college, he studied law with 
Oliver Arnold, in Providence, R. I., and commenced 
practice at Caghnawaga, now Johnstown, New York, 
where he was appointed king’s attorney. In 1773, he 
removed to Pittsfield, Massachusetts. In 1774, his 
well-known patriotism and personal courage induced 
the Committee of Correspondence of the State to se- 
lect him as the proper person to enter Canada for the 
purpose of inciting the people of that province against 
the British minister, and attach themselves to the 
cause of the American Kevolution. He made one 
journey there in the spring of 1774, returning in the 
autumn, and went there again in 1775. He was 
elected a delegate from Pittsfield, to the Previncial 
Congress, held at Cambridge, on the 15th of February, 
1775. 

Soon after the battle of Lexington, the 19th of 
April, 1775, Captains Edward Mott and Noah Phelps, 
of Hartford, engaged in an enterprise, with others, 
to capture the British garrison which held the fort at 
Ticonderoga. At Pittstield they were joined by 
Colonel Ethan Allen, Colonel James Easton and Mr. 
Brown. Under the command of Allen, they sur- 
prised and took the fort on the 10th of May, 1775. 
In July of the same year, with Colonel Allen, they 
made a march through the wilderness to Canada, 
and on the 24th of September, Colonel Brown took 
Fort Chamblee. Shortly after, he proposed to Colonel 
Ethan Allen an attack on Montreal in concert. Col- 
onel Allen embraced the proposal, and with one hun- 
dred and ten men, nearly eighty of whom were 
Canadians, crossed the river on the night of the 24th 
of September. 

In the morning, he waited for the signal of Colonel 
Brown, who agreed to co-operate with him. Not 
receiving the promised assistance, the brave Ethan 
Allen sustained a resolute defence against an attack 
of five hundred men; and it was not until his own 
men were reduced, by desertion, to the number of 
thirty-one, and he had retreated near a mile, that he 
was forced to surrender himself as a prisoner. 

In December, 1775, Colonel Brown marched, with 
a regiment of militia, to Mount Independence, under 
orders from General Lincoln, to surprise the garrisons 
at that point, then in the hands of the British. He 
made himself master of the outposts, took an armed 
ship, several gunboats, two hundred batteaux, a 
quantity of arms and ammunition, and retook a 
standard and one hundred American prisoners. Not 
having sufficient force, he was unable to capture the 
fort, but returned with his spoils to General Lincoln. 

While General Arnold was before Quebec, Colonel 
Brown joined his forces; and in the attack on Quebec, 
on the 35th of December, Colonel Brown, with a part 
of a regiment of troops from Boston, was directed to 
make a false attack upon the walls to the south of St. 
John’s gate, and to set fire to the gate with combus- 
tibles prepared for the purpose. In this disastrous 
assault, the brave General Richard Monty y fell. 

On the ist of August, 1776, Colonel Brown was 
commissioned as lieutenant colonel, with rank of pay 
in the continental army from November, 1775. After 
the defeat of the British under Colonel Baum, at 
Bennington, on the 16th of August, 1777, Colonel 
Brown was despatched, by General Lincoln, from 
Pawlet to the north end of Lake George, with five 
hundred men, to relieve our prisoners. By marching 
all night, he attacked the enemy at break of day, 
September 17th, three miles from Ticonderoga, set at 
liberty one hundred of our men, made prisoners of 
two hundred and ninety-three of the British, took 
Mount Defiance and Hope, and all the defences at 
that point, with four hundred batteaux, an armed 
sloop, several gunboats and a large amount of stores. 

He afterwards joined the main army, and soon 
after the capture of Burgoyne, at Saratoga, on the 
17th of October, 1777, he retired from the army. In 
1778, he was a member of the Legislature, and was 
employed in the Massachusetts service. In the fall 
of 1780, he was, with a detachment of troops, sent un 
the Mohawk valley, against a force of Canadians, 
tories and Indians, who had laid waste a great part 
of the fertile country above Saratoga, and in the 
vicinity of Schenectady, who were under the com- 
mand of Sir John Johnson. Colonel Brown was led 
by a traitor into an ambuscade, and was killed on 
the 19th of October, 1789, aged thirty-six years. 
Forty-five of his men, many of whom marched from 
Berkshire county the week before, were also slain. 

General Van Renssalaer, with a force of the militia, 
engaged the same body of the enemy, on the same 
day, at Fox’s Mills, Tryon county, and, after a very 
severe action, forced them to give way and cross the 
river, leaving their plunder, baggage and prisoners, 
which they had taken, behind them. The devasta- 
tion committed by this savage party, was estimated 
at two hundred dwellings, one hundred and fifty 
bushels of wheat, with a large amount of other grain 
and forage. 








The happiness of sensitive souls is changed by the 
sight of the slightest sufiering; it is the rumpled 
rose-leat' of the sybarite. 


cal no doubt inwardly chuckles as he leaves you to 





THE THIEVES OF BENGAL. 


In the cool of the evening, your bedgerow being safe- 
ly moored by means of ropes fastened to stout stakes 
driven into the bank, and you being seated on the 
roof of the boat dreamily gazing on the expanse of 
river before you, broken as it is, here and there, by 
the long, low sand-banks which the waters have 
thrown up ih their impetuous flow—you happen, in 
a listless sort cf a way, to observe an earthen pitcher 
floating bottom upwards, and slowly approaching 
your boat. You forget, a moment after that you have 
seen it; floating ghurrahbs (as these pitchers are call- 
ed)ina river into which hundreds are thrown in 
company with the bodies of their dead owners, are a 
by no means uncommon sight. Soon after, however, 
and as the darkness begins to come on, you make the 
disagreeable discovery that your boat is filling with 
water. It sinks, and makes a cosey bed for itself in 
the soft mud, before you can do anything to save it. 
You wade to shore, and make the best of your way to 
the nearest thannah (police station) for assistance. 
The thannah is miles away inland; and by the time 
you get back, you find that the people of a neighbor- 
ing Villiage have helped themselves to your property, 
and escaped. It does not occur to you to connect the 
sinking of the budgerow with the harmless ghurrah 
that came floating down the stream in its purpose-. 
less course, and bumped accidentally against the side 
of your boat; and yet the two things stand very much 
in the relation of cause and effect. That ghurrah is 
not an empty one, nor was it accident that brought it 
in contact with the boat. Init was a human head, 
to which was attached a living body; and this body, 
which you did not see beeause it was under water, 
directed the course of the ghurrah. The villain who 
thus got to the side of your boat unsuspected, bored 
a hole or two into it before the ghurrah floated off 
again. He was in league with a band of dacoits who 
watched and waited for the denouement from a dis- 
tance, and then came down like vultures upon their 
prey. 

Iam not aware that the dacoits of the Soonder- 
buns have practised the ghurrah stratagem, but they 
have dune things quite as clever. I have known 
them, for example, to take away not only the blanket 
under which one had been sleeping, but the very 
sheet on which he had been lying asleep, and that 
without waking him. A gentleman was once travel- 
ling through the Soonderbuns in “a native boat,” 
that is to say, a boat surmounted by a mat-construct- 
ed cabin. It was December, und as the cold north 
wind came oozing in through the matting, he drew 
his blanket over him on getting into bed. He awoke 
earlier than usual the next morning, feeling very cold, 
and wondering at the large amount of morning light 
that pervaded his cabin. To his dismay, he found 
not only that he was blanketless, but that a hole two 
feet square had been cut in the matting. While 
pondering these things, he made the further discov- 
ery, that the sheet on which he had lain was no long- © 
er on the bed. The inference was clear that he had 
had a nocturnal visitor. He had heard stories of the 
sheet-lifting before; but not till now, that he had 
himself been successfully practised upon, did he be- 
lieve that the feat could be accomplished. The 
scoundrel who covets the sheet under you, approaches 
your bedside armed with a feather, with which he 
gently tickles your ear. Accustomed as you are to the 
buzz of mosquitoes, which, by the way, have a not- 
able penchant for singing m one’s ears, you only 
fidget a little in your sleep, and turning on your side, 
press the ear that had been operated on, on the pil- 
low. Immediately one half of the sheet thus released 
is rolled up lengthwise close under your back. The 
feather is again-cautiously applied to the exposed 
ear; you turn once mofe, and the other half of the 
sheet is released. One more tickle adroitly admin- 
istered, disengages the sheet altogether, and the ras- 


your slumber. 

But it is only the men who do business on their 
own account, and who go out alone, that care to ob- 
serve caution in their proceedings. Every villager in 
these watery districts owns a canoe or dinghy for go- 
ing to market in, so that he needs no further stock- 
iu-trade when he takes to the thieving line. His 
dinghy, generally about seven feet long, is propelled 
by a single pole, feathered at both ends. Standing 
upright in his boat, and grasping the pole in the mid- 
dle with both hands, he manages, by an easy action of 
the wrists, to dip the ends alternately into the water 
on either side, and so to shoot along with wonderful 
rapidity. Being alone, he is timid, and will try to 
escape the moment he is likely tobe discovered. But 
professional dacoits go about in large parties, and till 
recently, were very bold. Their canoes are from 
thirty to forty feet long, and are propelled with mar- 
vellous swiftness, by adouble line of paddles, which 
are preferred to regular oars because they do not rest 
on the side of the boat, and may be worked noiseless- 
ly. The paddle is worked with both hands. Held 
out over the side, and dipped perpendicularly into 
the water with the blade at right angles to the boat, 
it pushes back the water very effectively, and a ca- 
noe rowed by twenty-five or thirty men, each with a 
paddle, secures it a speed which makes capture 
hopeless. 





TENDENCY TO SIN. 


Yon may convince a man that a certain habit is 
folly, that it is a sin; you may induce him to make a 
resolution against it ; he may condemn it in other men; 
his conduct in other respects may teem to exhibit a 
reverence for things sacred; but can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots? 
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LITERARY PROPERTY. 

Now that there is an effort being made in the Con- 
gress of the United States to bring about the passage 
of an international copyright law, it will be interest- 
ing to our readers to glance at the laws by which the 
literary property of authors and publishers is secured 
in this country and in Europe. 

The English law gives toan author the exclusive 
right to publish (which right he may sell or dispose of 


KRONSTADT. 

The relations of this country with Russia are be- 
coming so important, and the trade between the two 
nations is increasing so rapidly in value, that our read- 
ers will readily avail themselves of an opportunity to 
learn something of the principal seaport through 
which this trade is carried on. Kronstadt is situated 
on the southeast part of a small, rocky island, called 
Kettle Island, at the eastern extremity of the Gulf 
of Finland, and opposite the mouth of the Neva. It 
is twenty miles from St. Petersburg, and is the most 
important naval fortress in Russia, and the seat of 
the admiralty. It is strongly fortitied, and is believ- 
ed by military men to be impregnable. It guards 
the only approach by water to the capital. The 
South Channel which is the best and most used, ad- 
mits of the passage of only one vessel at a time, and 
is commanded by several hundred powerful guns, 
and the opposite channel, which is shallower and 
more difficult, is also defended by extensive fortifica- 
tions. The city lies back of the defences, looking 
seaward, and is intersected by two canals, one of 
which is the outlet of an extensive naval dock; the 
other is used to enable merchant vessels of the larg- 
est size to reach the warehouses in the heart of the 
city. The government has some two hundred large 
buildings here, and its -navy-yards and docks are 
among the most extensive in the world. Kronstadt 
is ice-bound nearly five months in the year, but, in 
spite of this, two-thirds of the foreign trade of the 
empire passes through this port. The fortifications 
protected the capital during the war in 1854 against 
the British fleet under Admiral Napier, which did 
not even venture to attack it. 





THE OLDEST MAN IN THE WORLD. 
Joseph Crele died in Caledonia, a little town in 





as other property) his works for the period of furty- 
two years, and, if he be still alive at the expiration of 
that time, during his life. Efforts have been made 
to make this right perpetual, but have failed, the 
laws of all countries taking the ground that the pro- 
duct of a man’s brain is not as much entitled to pro- 
tection as the work of his hands. In order to secure 
a copyright in England, an entry is made in the regis- 
try book at Stationer’s Hall of the title of the work, 
the time of its publication, and the name and resi- 
dence and interest of the proprietor or proprietors. 
Copies of books must be sent to the British Museum 
within a month after publication, and four copies de- 
livered at Stationer’s Hall for the Universities. The 
English laws relate not only to books, but to engrav- 
ings, maps, prints and statuary. 

In the United States an author is given the exclu- 
sive right of publishing for twenty-eight years, and a 
right of renewal to himself or his heirs, for fourteen 
years more, making forty-two yearsinall. No for- 
eigner can obtain a copyright unless residing in the 
United States. The laws on this subject apply to 
books, maps, charts, prints, music, cuts and engrav- 
ings. The party taking out the copyright must de- 
posit a printed copy of the title in the office of the 
clerk of the district where he resides. A tee of fifty 
cents is paid for the entry, and another of the same 
amount for a certified copy of the filing. Persons 
violating the copyright law are punished by a fine of 
fifty cents for every sheet published, printed, or ex- 
posed for sale, and the forfeiture of the books. In 
case of cuts, prints, or engravings, the plates are for- 
feited, and a fine of one dollar is imposed for every 
sheet found in the hands of the party prosecuted, and 
full costs. Dramatic authors are secured the right to 
perform, or to dispose of the right to perform, their 
own plays, by the imposition of a fine upon persons 
infringing their rights. A tine of gne hundred dol- 
lars is the punishment for publishing in a book or 
engraving that it has been copyrighted, when the 
proper entry has not been made in the clerk’s offive. 

In France and Belgium, an author is given a copy- 
right during his life, and the same is secured to his 
heirs for twenty years afier his death. Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg and the German Confederation extend 
this privilege to the heirs for thirty years after the 
death of the author. In Russia, the time after death 
is twenty-five years. 

In 1838, Great Britain, in order to secure still 
greater protection to literary property, enacted a law 
securing to foreign authors all the benetits enjoyed 
by its own writers, upon the condition that the latter 
should be accorded the same privileges in the coun- 
tries of the former. Owing to this wise measure, an 
international copyright exists now between Great 
Britain, France, Prussia, Saxony, Hanover, Bruns- 
wick and some other countries. Theauthors of each 
nation enjoy in all the others the same protection and 
privileges that are given them in their own. Just 
and equitable regulations are provided to carry out 
the measure, and moderate duties are levied upon 
the importation of the copyrigit works. These 
countries forbid the introduction of unauthorized 
works—which are generally known as “ pirated edi- 
tions ”—and the custom-house officers are required to 
confiscate them whenever found. 

It is to be hoped that the measure now before Con- 
gress will be adopted, not only for the sake of justice, 
but because it is essential that our literature which is 
now achieving such a gratifying position, should re- 
ceive more efficient protection at the hands of the 
government. 


HAIR AND SAUCES.—M. Blot says that in France 
the greatest compliment that can be paid a female 
guest is to have the sauces at dinner the color of her 
hair. 





in, onthe 27th of January last. He was 
probably the oldest man in the world, being, at the 
time of his death, one hundred and forty-one years 
otage. He was born of French parents in 1725, at a 
French trading-post which has now grown into the 
city of Detroit. The baptismal register of the Cath- 
olic church in that city.settles this fact positively. He 
lived in Wisconsin for about a hundred years. He 
was at one time a French soldier, and bore arms at 
Braddock’s defeat. At the age of thirty he married 
in New Orleans, in 1754. A few years after his mar- 
riage he settled at Prairie du Chien, while Wisconsin 
was yeta province of France. Before the Revolution- 
ary war, he was employed to carry letters between 
Praire du Chien and Green Bay, A few years ago 
he was called as a witness in the Circuit Court of 
Wisconsin, in a case involving the title to certain real 
estate at Prairie du Chien, to give testimony relating 
to events that transpired eighty years before. For 
some years past the old gentleman has resided with a 
daughter by his third wife, at Caledonia. He was 
sixty-nine when this child was born. Up to1864 Mr. 
Crele was as hale and active as most men of seventy. 
He could walk several miles without fatigue, and 
was frequently in the habit of chopping wood for the 
thmily use. He cast his first vote for Washington, 
and after that never failed to vote at every election. 
He had no bad habits, except that he was a constant 
smoker. In person he was rather above the medium 
height, spare in flesh, but showing evidences of hav- 
ing been in his prime—a hundred years ago—a man 
of powerful physical organization. During the 
last few years of his life, he experienced a haunting 
sense of loneliness, and would frequently say, sadly, 
that he feared Death had forgotten him. 





WISE SAYINGS. 

He who converses with no one learns nothing. 

We think lawyers to “be wise men and they know 
us to be fuols. 

One hour’s sleep before midnight is worth two af- 
ter it. 

Anger soon dies with a wise man. 

Mention not a rope in the house of one whose father 
was hanged. 

He who lives dissolutely one year will regret it the 
next five years. 

He who desires to stop every man’s mouth must 
have a great deal of meat. 

Show not every one the bottom of your purse. 

Wise distrust is the parent of security. 

He that would be well spoken of must not speak 
ill of others. 

Deliberate well on what you can do but once. 

Let reason go before every enterprise, and counsel 
before every action. 

If you would recommend virtue and piety, avoid 
all sourness and austerity of manners. 

In your worst estate, hope; in your best, fear; in 
all be circumspect. 





THE NEW OPERA HOvSE IN CINCINNATI.—The 
new opera house in Cincinnati will be built on an en- 
tirely new and original plan. There will be no stairs 
to ascend in reaching the auditorium, for the stage, 
parquette and dress circle will be on the ground floor, 
with such facilities for egress that as large an audience 
as ever was congregated within a place of public re- 
sort in that city may, incase of need, be out of the 
house in three minutes. 





ON THEIR HANnDs.—A certain eminent medical 
man lately offered to a publisher in Paternoster- 
row, 4 “Treatise on the Hand,” which the worthy 
bookseller declined with a shake of the head, saying, 
“My dear sir, we have too many treatises on our 





hands already.” 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPHR. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“ PENELOPE,” by Katharine Hawdon. 

“DEBORAH DRAKE’s Guost Story,” by H. W. 
Webster. 

“ AN AWKWARD PREDICAMENT,” by James Dab- 
ney. , 

“CAPTAIN ALICK’s LEGACY,” by M. T. Caldor. 

“BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

“My Escape From LIBBY PRISON,” by Captain 
John Truesdale. 

‘My COLORED PuPIL,” by Nell Clifford. 

“THE DEW-PEOPLE’S BALL,” by Miss Camilla 
Willian. 

‘*WRECKED,” by Mrs. R. B. Edson. 

“THE HORSEMAN OF BODEN-SEE,” by George 
Jay Varney. 

“REGRET,” by August Bell. 





AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. 

1t is a striking feature of the American character, 
that the love for the Union, which isa part of the 
existence of all loyal citizens, so far from being weak- 
ened, is intensified by absence. This was strikingly 
illustrated in Australia during the prevalence of the 
rebellion. The facts given below we take from a let- 
ter from thatcountry. When the pirate Shenandoah 
entered the harbor of Melbourne, several patriotic 
Americans sojourning there determined to put an 
end to her career. Information of this design was 
secretly sent to a number of their countrymen at the 
diggings. In a short time a sufficient force was col- 
lected for the tion of the sch Ast 
was chartered for the purpose of conveying the party 
out to the Shenandoah, when that vessel was to be 
boarded, her crew overpowered, and the ship to be 
at once headed for the United States. Unfortunately, 
the Shenandoah went into the dock for repairs a few 
hours before the time appointed for the attack. Not 
discouraged by this, it was resolved to blow her up 
by means of a torpedo, as she left the dock. For this 
purpose, the entire force was employed to purchase 
the gunpowder in small quantities, and have the tor- 
pedo case made for it. No one was allowed to know 
the movements of the others, so that, if arrested by 
the authorities, they could not testify against each 
other. The torpedo was made and planted directly 
in the path the steamer would take when she floated 
out. Watchmen were kept on guard night and day, 
and the person who was to discharge the torpedo 
was concealed within a hundred yards of the ship. 
Owing to delays in repairs, the ship did not leave the 
dock for a week, and during all this time the watch 
was strictly kept. At last the vessel began to move 
out, and, all unconscious of her danger, came directly 
over the torpedo. The lanyard was pulled, but no 
explosion followed, and the steamer escaped. An- 
other plan was formed to capture her, but her sudden 
departure prevented its execution. 








CASHMERE SHAWLS. 

Ladies who delight to adorn their persons with 
these beautiful fabrics, little dream of the immense 
amount of labor necessary to produce them. The 
shawls with the most tasteful ornaments are made 
upon the loom without the shuttle, each colored yarn 
of the woof being worked upon the warp with a sep- 
arate wooden needle. This process is so slow, that it 
is usual to divide the fabric among several looms, 
atter which the pieces are so nicely put together, 
that the seams cannot be detected. The very finest 
shawls are made in a single piece, and require three 
years of constant labor. These, however, are liable 
to injury from moths, or may fade in this extended 
period, so that they are rarely attempted. The fine 
shawls are usually made in twelve pieces, on as man; 
looms, and then put together. They require six or 
seven months in their manufacture, and are worth 
in Cashmere from five hundred to eight hundred 
dollars. They have sold in London and Paris as high 
as two thousand dollars. The majority of the shawls 
in use in this country are made in Paris, and cost 
there from sixty to one hundred and forty dullars. 





STAGE INCIDENTS. 

Stage managers are often nearly driven out of their 
wits by perverse supers, who will misunderstand 
their instructions, like the stage centurions who re- 
ceived Quin as Coriolanus with a succession of grave 
bows, because he had told them to lower their fusces 
when he appeared; and Mr. General-Utility is apt to 
bring down curses, not loud but deep, upon his un- 
lucky head by marring the leading actor’s most effec- 
tive scene. Atarehearsal of the banquet scene in 
Macbeth, the “ first murderer,” spite of Macready’s 
adjurations, persisted in walking down to the centre 
of the stage, and thereby entirely hiding Macbeth 
from the audi The tragedian impatiently called 
for @ carpenter, a brass-headed nail, and a hammer. 
The carpenter came. ‘ Do you see that plank there? 
Drive the nail into that spot.” It was done. “Now, 
you, sir” (this to the murderer)—“look at that nail. 
Come down to that spot, not an inch further—and 
wait there till I come.” Mr. Utility did as he was 
desired, and Macready’s mind was easy. Wight 
came, and with it the banquet scene. The “first 
murderer” enters, walks down the stage, stops sud- 
denly, then turns round and round, apparently look- 
ing for something he had dropped. The audience 
begin to titter. Macready stalks to the man’s side: 
‘In Heaven’s name, what are you about?”—“ Sure,” 
exclaims the “ murderer,” ‘aint 1 looking for that 
blessed nail of yours?” The effect of this speech 








upon the audience may be imagined. The “ first 
murderer” had to give his royal employer a wide 
berth for the rest of the evening. The most experi- 
enced actor is apt to tind his tongue unruly at times, 
and playing strange tricks with the text. The fol- 
lowing curious colloquy took place between Quin as 
Balance and Peg Woffington as Sylviain the “ Re- 
cruiting Officer :”—“ Sylvia, how old were you when 
your mother was married?”—‘ What, sir?”— 
“Pshaw! I mean, how old were you when your 
mother was born?”—‘"I regret, sir, 1 cannot answer 
your questions; but I can tell you how old I was 
when my mother died!” Peg was not so stupid as 
the actor who persisted in sticking to his text, when 
Elliston as Richmond blunderingly asked, “1s young 
George Stanley s/ain?” and replied, “ He ig, my lord, 
and safe in Leicester town!” An Aberdeen actress 
having to ask if body retained his inti at 
the India House, from some extraordinary confusion 
of ideas, actually inquired, ‘‘ Does he still maintain 
his infants at the India House?” Sometimes tongte- 
tripping proves catching, as when Mrs. Davenport 
exclaimed, ‘I protest, there’s a candle coming along 
the gallery with a man in its hand;” and Mrs. Gibbs 
directly atterwards declared, “ Betty has locked the 
key, and carried away the door in her pocket.” 

AN ANECDOTE OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN.—A Ger- 
man paper publishes an anecdote of President Lin- 
coln, which has not been in print in this country, A 
lieutenant, whom debts compelled to leave his father- 
land and service, succeeded in being admitted to the 
late President Lincoln, and, by reason of his com- 
mendable and winning deportment, and intelligent 
appearance, was promised a lieutenant’s commission 
in a cavalry regiment. He was so evraptured with 
his , that he d l it a duty to inform the 
president that he belonged to one of the oldest noble 
houses in Germany. ‘O, never mind that,” said 
Mr. Lincoln, “ you will not find that to be an obstacle 
to your advancement,” 














THE WESTERN News ComMpANy.—Mr. John R. 
Walsh, of Chicago, who has long been engaged in the 
periodical business, and has made a name that stands 
high on the lists of honorable men, has formed a con- 
nection with the American News Company, of New 
York, and the Chicago part of the business will here- 
after be known by the name of ‘“‘The Western News 
Company, of Chicago.” Mr. Walsb is President, and 
Messrs. S. W. Johnson and, J. E. Tousey, of The 
American News Company, of New York, are Treas- 
urer and Secretary. This is a great combination of 
talent and enterprise. 





OLD CLocks.—The oldest clock in the world, and 
which is said to go very well at the present day, after 
constant use since 1540, the time of its manufacture, 
is now at the royal residence of Hampton Court, in 
England. The famous silver-gilt clock designed by 
Holbein, and presented by Henry VIII. to Anne Bo- 
leyn, was tormerly the property of Horace Walpole, 
and was purchased at, the sale of his etiects at Straw- 
berry Hill, for tive hundred dollars. The purchaser 
was Queen Victoria, and the cluck is now at Windsor. 

(2 SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and clean as new. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnirh 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 











THER FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLac OF OUR Union take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautitul paper to their patrons. 
Itisa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most poopie can find time to 
eruse during the week, and that, ,of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLaGc tly its are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, and not to be found in any other oneae 
TALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, PokTRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
HistoRicaL and MiscELLANEOUS reading fill its col- 
uimns with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to 
please all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 
to the HomE CrrcLE, THE CAMP, THE CounTING-Room, 
THe WorksHoP, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 

Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for 
Jour or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ANOTHER BLOSSOMING, 


BY MRS. RK. B. EDSON. 


Underneath the faded rushes 
Ly the mill, 
And the dead and withered grasses 
On the bill, 
There are silent, unseen forces 
Working still. 
In the lonely rifled forest, 
Where the golden rushes clung; 
In the alders by the river, 
Where the thrushes sat and sang; 
_ In the garden, where the lilies 
Tall and fair 
Bloomed amid the scented Jasmine's 
Yellow hair; 
Deep below the frozep surface, 
Underneath the drifted leaves, 
They are growing, growing, growing, 
And my heart no longer grieves. 


So, when worn and weary Nature 
Sinks to rest, 
And the busy hands are folded 
‘ On the breast, 
We know, despite our grieving, 
It is best 
‘That the soiled and faded vestare 
We 80 sadly fold away, 
Shall give place to reyal garments, 
That never shall decay, 
That the germ so slow unfolding, 
In this chill, ungenial air, 
Is growing, growing, growing, 
Forever sweet and fair; 7m 
And beyond the gloomy portals 
. Of the tomb, 
In the fair immortal gardens, 
1t shall bloom. 
PRR 
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Entered according to Act of Congress in the year \ 
by. Evxrott, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's OM: 
the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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BY M. T. CALDOR. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ANOTHER BLOSSOMING. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON, 
eee 


Underneath the faded rushes 
By the mill, 
And the dead and withered grasses 
On the bill, 
There are silent, unseen forces 
Working still. 
In the lonely rifled forest, 
Where the golden rushes clung; 
In the alders by the river, 
Where the thrushes sat and sung; 
In the garden, where the lilies 
Tall and fair 
Bloomed amid the scented jasmine's 
Yellow hair; 
Deep below the frozep surface, 
Underneath the drifted leaves, 
They are growing, growing, growing, 
And my heart no longer grieves. 


So, when worn and weary Nature 
Sinks to rest, 
And the busy hands are folded 
On the breast, 
We know, despite our grieving, 
It is best 
That the soiled and faded vestare 
We so sadly fold away, 
Shall give place to royal garments, 
That never shall decay ; 
That the germ so slow unfolding, 
In this chill, ungenial air, 
Is growing, growing, growing, 
Forever sweet and fair; 
And beyond the gloomy portals 
Of the tomb, 
In the fair immortal gardens, 
1t shall bloom. 
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BY M. T. CALDOR. 





CHAPTER I. 


PORTLY elderly gentleman 
was slowly pacing along the 
nicely-kept gravelled walk 
which cuta rich brown semi- 
circle in the velvety green of 
a small iawn in front of a 
neat, substantial cottage. 
The air of the man suited 
that of the place.” He was 
dressed with extreme neat- 
ness; his iron-gray hair was 
smoothly brushed, his slight- 
ly darker beard trimly cut, 
his boots polished toacharm, 
and his linen immaculate; 
and yet there was nothing 
about him that would strike 
you as singularly incongruous if he had chosen to 
take the hoe or shovel and go to the assistance of the 
stout serving-man who was so busily at work in the 
vegetable garden behind the cottage. A man who 
had been steady and brave to face any experience, 
however trying; who had known something of 
privation and hardship while he had been at ease 
amidst luxury and refinement; who had borne his 
part resolutely amidst many strange and startling 
scenes, for all he walked so quietly now along the 
walk befure his simple cottage home. This, one read, 
half-unconscious of the discovery while gazing at the 
firm, dignified, and yet benevolent face. 

Captain Alick Thurston was a man to inspire 
respect, whether from high or low, rich or poor, re- 
fined or ignorant persons. There was a natural 
in-born authority in his very gesture which coild not 
fail of effect. Those calm blue eyes could glint sparks 
as tierce as those from clashing steel; the lips, some- 
what irresolute and tremulous just now, could shut 
down into the grimmest determination; that smooth, 
shapely hand, wrinkled though it had grown with 
the years of half a century, had still an iron grip or 
ponderous blow at command of the firm-strung mus- 
cles. He was not a man to be lightly held by friend 
or foe; nor tamely loved, one would say, seeing what 
tender depths those blue eyes now and then revealed. 
And yet Captain Alick had never married. A stout- 
framed, resolute housekeeper, Widow Nancy Bourne, 
held sway at Thurston Cottage, and had reigned tri- 
umphant in that—to her—glorious sphere, fifteen 
years come Christmas. And though Captain Alick 
was famed fur many a mile as a generous, attentive 
host to his own sex, and a devoted slave to all the 
children in the neighborhood, it was very seldom a 
lady was included in the list of his invited guests. It 
was tacitly conceded by all his acquaintance, that he 
was not a marrying man; yet, somehow, no one 
thought of accusing him of antipathy or hostility to 
his fiir friends. Whatever in the past had wrenched 
away from him the sweet solace and joy of a wite’s 
affection, which, of all others, a nature like his 
se med to require, from Captain Alick’s lips came no 
slightest hint or explanation. 

Widow Nancy was secure from molestation, and, it 








must be conceded, managed the liberal means given 
over to her care, in the most judicious manner. A 
better-kept. tabld was not found in the whole shire, 
and a guest might search far and wide, and fail of 
securing more palatable or delicious dishes than 
mine host of Thurston Cottage distributed from his 
seat at the head of the board. 

But we. have left him, all this time, waiting the 
arrival of a guest, wliose coming has evidently excited 
unusual interest; since he has left his seat on the 
cosey plansa to come down to the walk, every now and 
then glancing questioningly toward the avenue gate. 

He is gratified at length by the sound of rolling 
wheels, and turns his head with a quick start, while 
there comes a thoughtful, halt-tremulous smile across 
his lips. 

A handsome, but very plainly appointed coach 
comes moderately up the avenue. Captain Alick is 
ready to open the coach door, when it draws up be- 
fore the front flight of stone steps. A tall gentleman, 
something near his own age, attired in the extreme 
of elegance, descends, and extends a thin hand, from 
which he has just drawn a delicate lavender glove. 


“Well, captain, you are hale and hearty, I see. I 
was afraid you were going into a decline, that was 
such a forlorn, solemn sort of letter which summoned 
me here.” 

“ O, Lam well enough, and L perceive you are very 
little chanjed, Dick! It’s rather shabby in you, old 
boy, that I should have to send to get you here at 
Thurston Cottage,” says Captain Alick, grasping the 
out-stretched hand, and shaking it heartily. 

“OQ, you know how tied Lam. What-.with my pri- 
vate affuirs, and my Parliament duties, there’s little 
enough time for recreation, I put aside a dozen calls 
to get down here now, because, somehow, your letter 
gave me to understand your reasons were urgent and 
important.” 

As he spoke, the Honorable Richard Merton 
looked sharply and questioningly, with his piercing 
gray eyes, into the smiling face before him. 

* You are not far from right, Dick. I had my good 
reasons for urging the visit, so don’t repent before 
you have actually crossed my threshold. It will do 
you good to get a little whitf ofcountry air and a mo- 
ment’s rest from ‘cankerous cares.’ You're the sami 
restless soul, Dick. I wonder you haven’t fretted the 
spirit from the.body. You're more woefully like a 
shadow than ever. But come in, come in, Dick! 
I’m ailalone. I’ve saved myself especially for your 
benefit. Widow Nancy will give us dinner a little 
earlier than usual, in consideration of the appetite 
your long ride must have induced.” 

They passed into the house, arm-in-arm, the plain- 
spoken, great-hearted, simple-minded country gen- 
tleman, and the worldly, wily, deep-learned city 
politician. 

The conversation was desultory and careless unti) 
after the dinner, to which the Honorable Mr. Merton 
had done ample justice, was removed, and the nut 
and wine-tray set before them. Then suddenly 
dropped away from Captain Alick’s face the bland, 
genial smile of the host. He filled his guest’s glass, 
and slowly drained his own, then looked over the 
table with grave, almust wistful eyes. 

‘‘ Now, then, at last I am to hear an explanation of 
this odd whim,” thought the Honorable Mr. Merton; 
and looked up with eager attention. 

“ Dick,” began Captain Alick, ““we have been 
good friends all our lives, haven’t we? I am sure 1 
have loved you as well as I could have loved a broth- 
er. When I was a foolish youngster, I made brother 
and sister and parent of you. Why, Dick, you ruled 
me like a tutor, in those old days, and I was hot- 
blooded and impet , and full of all a boy’s pride 
and obstinacy, too. ‘I’ve wondered, sometimes, as I 
recalled my unfaltering devotion, and tried to guess 
out the causes. Being such a desolate wretch, with 
nv home friends, and brought up by my guardian 
with such chilling stateliness, would naturally, I 
suppose, throw a warm-hearted boy into the arms of 
the first kind-hearted person who took pains to win 
his affection. And you had jwonderful tact, Dick; 
you have always had that, boy and man.” 

Captain Alick’s eye was a little hazy, his tone grew 
dreamy, and he talked on like one half unconscious 
of a listener. 

chard Merton glanced sharply across the table, 
just the slightest shade of annoyance crossed his thin, 
sallow face, and his lip curled in a faint sneer. He 
took up the silver nut-crackers carefully, selected 
the finest walnut, and, as he crushed the shell, re- 
plied, in an unconcerned tone: 

* Really, captain, so many things have come be- 
tween, in all these years, that I cannot recall any- 
thing accurately concerning those old days. With 
me, bygones are indeed bygones.” 

“ The past is more a living truth to me than the 
present. I live here alone in peace and quiet, and 
ponder over every little circumstance in the lives of 
some who have been lying in their graves these fifteen 
years. I lose myself in trying to fathom the mystery 
of the Father’s dealings with us. Why are the 
wicked allowed to work their evil deeds? why are 
the pure and innocent left to perish in such woeful 
straits?” 

The sneer on the Honorable Richard’s. thin lips 
increased visibly. 

“The man is a monomaniac!” thought he, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

Captain Alick caught something of this, and, 
hastily flinging back with one hand the iron-gray 
masses of hair which swept across his forehead, he 
spoke suddenly, and in an entirely changed voice: 

“ Dick, 1 have learned, at last, the truth concern- 
ing Miriam Grey.” 











The Honorable Richard Merton started now, in 
good earnest. A wave of crimson sent a momentary 
flush to his sallow cheek. He lifted his eyelids, and 
the shrewd, sharp eyes darted a hasty glance into 
the speaker’s face, as if in search of a guiding hint 
concerning his own course. He met the sorrowful, 
but firm, calm look of Captain Alick with a nervous 
trepidation his best efforts could not conceal. 

“ Really, Alick, lam not sure I quite understand 
you. You know I said, before, I had forgotten all 
those old affairs!” stammered he. 

I think a little effort will enable you to recall the 
facts. I said I had learned the truth, Dick. So you 
will understand that I realize now the folly of my 
unquestioning contidence in your friendship. But, 
Dick, man, times are changed; you are right there. 
lf this discovery had come thirty, or even twenty 
years ago, instead of having you out here at Thurston 
Cottage, I should have sent you a peremptory sum- 
mons to take your choice of weapons. Young blood 
is so hot; but mine is creeping sluggishly now, Dick. 
I don’t want to leave the world with bitterness and 
hatred in my heart, When,a month gone, I learned 
how treacherously you dealt with me, when I thought 
of my barren, desolate lite, of my poor Miriam’s 
wretched, wretched, history, I own 1 cursed you. 
But calmer thoughts followed. It is strange how 1 
have always clung to you, Dick; how warm a return 
I have given to your cold liking! I sat down, and 
began hunting up extenuating circumstances to plead 
your cause. I said, it is not so very unnatural. 
Dick was always such an ambitious fellow, his mar- 
riage with Annabel Graeme seemed to set him upon 
the ladder to success. If he refused to conciliate 
her brother, he lost this much-desired wife. I told 
over to myself just how you reasuned. You always 
had such a lawyer brain, Dick. I know you said it 
would be the best thing for me, that I was a giddy 
boy, ready to lose all my best prospects for the sake 
of an obscure and penniless girl. You said it was 
the best thing to put the girl out of my path. O 
Dick, Dick! You meant to do me a kindness, but 
you blasted my whole life! and hers— Man, man, it 
drives me frantic to recall it!” 

Captain Alick dropped his face, on which the great 
drops of perspiration had started, into his hands, and 
a@ great sob shook his broad chest. The Honorable 
Richard looked on, half curious, half angry, thorough- 
ly discomfited. 

* But, Alick,” ventured he, “‘ you seem to take for 
granted the truth of some unknown accusation. Who 
has dared thus secretly malign me?” 

“Hush, Dick! Don’t try to cheat me longor. You 
will lose my still clinging affection. I tell you, man, 
across all these yawning years I cannot reach back 
to the hot passions of boyhood. I bear you no anger. 
You see that I have sent for you in friendliness, I 
give you the privilege of helping me right what wrong 
lies in our power. I know the whole miserable story ; 
how you helped Gilbert Graeme dupe and cheat me, 
how you poisoned my Miriam’s sweet trusttulness 
and drove her into his arms, to win his sister for 
yourself. Thank Hggven! she was saved from the 
foulest wrong. She escaped, she fled. She was lost 
to me who might have been the joy and pride of my 
life, but she escaped from the vile clasp of Gilbert 
Graeme.” 

Richard Merton winced, but he put onan aggrieved 
tone. 

** Alick, who has been talking to you? From 
whence do you get this strange, absurd story?” cried 
he, stretching across the table his long, thin hand. 

“T have it from one who has never lied—trom the 
grave itself, from my Miriam’s dying message!’ was 
the stern, low-breathed reply. 

The outstretched hand, blazing with the magnifi- 
cent seal ring stamped with the Merton crest, fell 
heavily to the table. The honorable gentleman’s 
sallow cheek wore a still more livid tinge. The eye- 
lids dropped over the crafty, steel-cold eyes. He 
was overwhelmed with confusion. Sorrowfully and 
gravely Captain Alick’s eyes followed the shifting 
emotions of his face. 

“Yuu see, Dick,” said he, presently, “we are to 
talk as if you agreed to my views of the case. Iam 
certain you repent heartily the unkind part you acted 
toward me. Believe me, after the tirst pangs were 
over, I should have dug a grave and buried the ugly 
recollection out of sight. You would never have 
known, from me, ef my discovery, but for the repara- 
tion presented to you, but for the atonement lying in 
your power.” 

‘“* What is it?” asked the other, in a husky voice. 

“Listen! Miriam escaped from the trap. that 
aristocratic villain set for her. Believing me false, 
and well-nigh losing her faith in mankind, she fled, 
covering carefully every vestige of her track. She 
lived as companion to an elderly invalid in Sicily, 
three dreary years. Her protectress dying left her a 
moderate competence. Still keepi an ad 


clared there had been no marriage, that it was tacttly 
understood by all his acquaintance, she was merely 
the mistress selected to solace the failing health of 
the invalid. They offered a moderate pension, dnt 
persistently refused to recognize her. She spurned 
this insulting proffer, «md soughs for proofs. To her 
horror, she found every trace of the perfurmance of 
the legal ceremony carefully obliterated. The very 
clergyman was nowhere to be fund. She knew 
nothing about him, excepting that he was a Scoteh- 
man, who said he had left his pa)pit for a brief vaca- 
tion. His name was very carelessly written upon 
the certificate he gave them. She remembered her 
husband’s remarking it; but she was very positive it 
was signed John Maclean, and that he came from 
Edinburgh. The defiant tone of her communications 
from her husbant’s tamily disgusted as well as dis- 
tressed her. She knew the priceless papers must 
have been stolen from their desk during the eomfu- 
sion ensuing upon his sudden death. Her first efforts 
proving unavailing, having no trusty friend to turm 
to, this poor forlorn creature—created, Dick, to adorn 
and beautify any sphere in life, you must bear me 
out in that assertion—passively acquiesced in her 
hard fate. She had her little year-old babe to com- 
fort her, and the yearly annuity paid by the terms of 
her benefactress’s will wonld keep her from poverty. 
So she settled down again, in that strange town 
upon the Mediterranean shore. The child growing 
up towards womanhood aronsed again her anxiety 
that the truth should be proved, and her rights 
demanded. By a blessed, providential diseovery, 
she at last learned how cruelly she had been betrayed, 
and how miserably I had been cheated. She says, 
in her tenching letter, that it roused all her failing 
strength. She knew she could rely upum my help. 
With her dying blessing, she sent to my care her 
precious child, and ber injured cause.” 

Captain Alick paused, and looked over eanients 
into the face of his guest. It was half averted, but 
showed trace of emotion, which gave him much 
encouragement. 

“Dick,” he exclaimed, impulsively, “Miriam is 
dead and gone! it is hopeless to seek to help her to 
her own rights; but we can grant her dying wish. 
We can give her child her rightful heritage. 1 am 
an unlearned, blunt old sailor. I am afraid I should 
bungle at the matter; such things are out of my line. 
I see that it needs adroit, delicate handling, or mat- 
ters will be injured instead of benefited. I cam work 
straightforward, but I am at logger-heads directly I 
try to set sly traps. It is just the thing for you, 
Dick; you never failed in your life at sneh a job. 
Will you undertake it? Mind, all the expense shall 
be taken from my purse if you fail. If you succeed, 
this dear little girl can well afford to recompense you 
generously from that noble property.” 

‘* You have not told me what estate it is to which 
the claim is laid?” said the Honorable Richard, pick- 
ing up a walnut, and meditating a wove toward the 
nut-crackefs. 

His host wus evidently a little embarrassed. One 
hand had been nervously fingering a small ro}) of 
paper in the pocket of his loose sacque coat. He 
drew it out now, glanced over the lines hastily, and, 
turning down the edge of the paper, laid it down on 
the table before the other's eye. 

The walnut fell as suddenly as if a blow had fallen 
upon those long, slim fingers, and rolled across the 
table, falling with a light bound to the polished oaken 
tloor. 

** Confusion!” exclaimed the honorable gentleman, 
in a startled, angry voice. 

**T know you are surprised, Dick. You did not 
think you were once more crushing poor Miriam, 
when your prompt diplomacy settled so decisively 
that ‘foreign, upstart claim upon W ilmot’s property,’ 
and the old place.” 

“ Captain Alick Thurston, this is really too much ?”’ 
exclaimed Richard Merton, startmg up from the 
table. “1 certainly did not come down here to meet 
with insult. You have been imposed upon. You 
were always too Quixotic. I tell you that Miriam 
was a cheat—you were well rid of her—” 

**Hold!”” thunderéd Captain Aliek, also leaping 
from his chair. ‘Beware, Dick Merton, how you 
use that sacred name lightly. 1 te you the girl was 
as much my wife, in the sight of Heaven, as though 
forty priests had stood over us. Our hearts were 
exchanged, our nuptial vows uttered solemnly, in 
the Almighty presence. Through all these years I 
have borne around a bereaved, empty breast. She 
has turned to me fearlessly, from her very bed of 
death. Dick, Dick! how can I have loved you 0? 
Is your heart a stone indeed? Have all these years 
of familiar intercourse with trickery, and fraud, and 
giant wrongs, crushed out from you a man’s honor? 
I had counted strongly on your help. I thought you 
would gladly make this atonement, to ease the night- 








name, to shield her from a nameless dread of Sir 
Gilbert Greame, she lived in the little foreign town, 
in strict retirement. A singular train of circum- 
stances brought her in contact with a wealthy Eng- 
lishman, sent to that mild air to favor delicate lungs. 
I need not dwell upon the particulars. He discov- 
ered the same attractions which held me under so 
close a spell, and threw himself at her feet. He of- 
fered her the protection of an honorable name, and 
manly heart. She was alone, friendless, nearly 
broken-hearted. She accepted the staff put beneath 
her trembling hands. She married him, living as 
quietly as suited her tastes and his feeble health. 
He died, two years afterward, very suddenly, and 
when she came forward as his wife, the toreign agent 
of his family coolly put her claims aside. They de- 





mare r which it seemed must weigh heavily 
on your soul. Once more I appeal to you, m the 
name of all things sacred, to help me m this matter. 
I know it will be hard. I think I understand the 
sorest point. But, Dick, money is not everything 
in this world; surely you must bave seen that. And 
you will have enough. You are well aware every- 
thing I have is left to you and yours. My wil} is still 
unchanged ; but, Dick, I musi certainly make a new 
one, if you persist in denying the claim of this bap- 
less orphan. Miriam’s child must not be left to the 
chance of winning her right. From this day, she is 
my adopted daughter. But you will consent, 
Dick?” 

He stood up erect, Lis eye flushing, his noble face 
illumined with a grand enthusiasm, and before him 
was the livid, sneering countenance of his guest. 
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“Say you will consent to help me, Dick?” pleaded 
Captain Alick. 

«<I do not believe a word of her story. I think I 
should be wronging the i t if I wrested the 
estate from my ward’s hands. You know, or perhaps 
you do not know, that he is as good as engaged to my 
daughter.” 

“TI suspected it; but it does not alter the matter. 
Why should it?” 

The wily man of the world by this time had in a 
measure recovered the wits which had been sadly 
routed by the and astounding revelation. He 
rallied all his faculties, and slowly returned to his 
seat. 

“Let us try to look at the affair coolly,” said he, 
in his accustomed smooth and oily tones. “It is 
possible I may see it differently. I must have a little 
quiet reflection, to know exactly what is right.” 

“Heaven grant you may find it! and to add 
another, and, to me, irresistible appeal, let me sum- 
mon one more interested than either of us.” 

He rang the bell as he spoke, and said quietly to 
the servant who appeared: 

“ Ask widow Nancy to say to the young lady that I 
should feel honored by her presence here for a few 
moments.” 

The servant disappeared, and the pair waited in 
silence full fifteen minutes; then quick, light steps 
were heard coming through the hall. The host 
smiled softly, and, as if to brush off all traces of 
sternness and agitation from his face, passed his 
hand hastily across forehead, cheek and mouth. The 
guest cast an uneasy, disturbed glance toward the 
door, and then involuntarily rose to his feet. 








CHAPTER II. 

You have seen faces, oftener in pictures than else- 
where, but at rare intervals, in reality, which affected 
you with a vague and yet very distinct sensation of 
mingled awe and delight. Such sweet, serene light 
shone in the eyes, such a depth of purity hovered 
around the tranquil lips, such an indescribable refine- 
ment, and good ,and i , Shone through 
every lineament. 

This young girl who came floating through the 
dark-panelled doorway toward these two men of such 
widely different character and experience, was of 
just such lovely presence. Her very coming seemed 
to brighten the room, as a or a bi can 
enli the gl scene. Even the fierce, angry 
clamoring in Richard Merton’s worldly heart cow- 
ered down, and for a moment held its peace, while 
his host, with a thrilling smile, rose to meet her. 

“¢ You sent for me, Captain Alick. If there is any- 
thing I can do for you, I shall be so glad; but I fear 
there is no way in which I may repay your goodness.” 

The voice was sweet and clear, the accent slightly 
foreign. Captain Alick took in his the wee white 
hand, and answered, fondly: 

“‘Nay, my child, you must forget this thought of 
obligation. Have I not adopted you into my heart 
asa beloved daughter? Is not your very presence in 
this dull old place the richest largesse I could ask? 
Come hither, my child. Here is an old comrade of 
mine; one who shared all my boyish life, who has 
always held a warm corner in my heart. This is Mr. 
Richard Merton, Genevieve.” 

This girl, reared in the utmost seclusion, wholly un- 
learned in the courtly etiquette upon which the 
ladies of his acquaintance prided themselves, turned 
toward him with a graceful unconsciousness, which 
the Honorable Richard inwardly admitted was the 
very perfection of lady-like ease. 

“ {am very glad tosee you, Mr. Merton. Captain 
Alick is so kind to me, I already love him so dearly, 
that Icamnot but choose take his friend for mine 
upon the first meeting.” 

“Thepe you will find him a true and generous 
friend,” said Captain Alick, while Mr. Merton bowed 
his acknowledgment of Genevieve’s address. ‘‘ You 
see we have been discussing grave and knotty ques- 
tions ever our wine. Will you come into the little 
parlor,and charm away the cobwebs with one of 
those sweet melodies you warble like any forest 
birdling?” 

“IT shall be too proud and happy. I will do my 
vest. Hew glad I am you love singing.” 

She ied the way joyfully, and with unaffected read- 
iness seated herself at the piano, and commenced a 
sweet Italian hymn, giving the words in English. 
The gentlemen could do no otherwise than listen at- 
tentively. Her voice was wonderfully sweet, and 
had evidently been carefully cultured. She sang 
song after song, now and then glancing around with 
apleased smile to mark the rapt, enchanted look 
on her friend’s face. 

“I am sure you are tired,” said Captain Alick, at 
last. 

She shook her head playfully, but he continued, 
peremptorily. 

** Not another note. I must not be too extravagant, 
even in so pure an enjoyment. Run away, birdling, 
and ask Widow Nancy to look out for the honey jars, 
since L am quite confident you feed surreptitiously 
upon tiem to obtain the dulcet tone for your songs.” 

Laughing merrily, Genevieve withdrew. 

Captain Alick looked over triumphantly into his 
guest's face. 

“ You cannot blame me now, Dick, for my earnest 
desire to restore to so peerless a creature the rightful 
fortune and noble name of her father. She will be 
the brightest star at court.” 

“ Does she know herself of this claim? She is in- 
deed a very charming girl. But, Alick, in such an 
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liberately. The subject requires careful considera- 
tion.” 

“She knows nothing. It is five weeks now since 
she arrived, and I have scarcely thought of any other 
subject. There is no need of further consideration 
on my part,” returned the captain, impatiently. 

* But certainly there ison mine. Iam of a slower, 
less impetuous nature. Let me have the papers to 
read to-night when I retire to my chamber. I prom- 
ise you to give it careful thought, and in the morning 
you shall know my candid opinion.” 

*JT don’t want your opinion. I qvant your answer, 
yes or no. Will you help right this defrauded 
orphan?” 

“If you like that statement better, you shall have 
my «ay or nay in the morning.” 

“Very well. You understand those papers are 
merely copies. The main thing is to find this Scotch 
minister; then, of course the matter is settled. Per- 
haps you already know something about him. You 
certainly were the principal manager of the affair, and 
the guardian of the successful heir.”’ 

Captain Alick said this half defiantly, half apolo- 
getically, and kept his eye resolutely upon Richard 
Merton’s face. 

It kept its impassive coldness. He was no longer 
to be startled into impolitic or undignified emotions. 
“Tam certain you don’t mean your words as un- 
kind as their real significance implies. It’s a long 
time since we have been together, Alick, and it’s not 
often I get away from public business, say nothing of 
my own. Let’s be good friends if we can, Alick!” 

So spoke this wily schemer, well knowing how 
deeply such a tone and thought would sink into the 
honest, generous heart beside him. 

“Amen to that, Dick! What an old-time genial 
ring it has, when you call me Alick in that voice? It 
brings up the days when we were at school together, 
and when nothing in the world could make meso 
proud as a patronizing nod or wink from you. You 
were so much cleverer at books than I, Dick, you 
rogue; but when it come to wrestling or pulling the 
oars, I got ahead again, old boy. Our lives might 
have been mapped out then from those very traits. 
I hated deep problems heartily, and took to the water 
as naturally as a duck. Heigh-ho! well, I have done 
some good in my line, while in the service. It’sa 
question, though, if I should have been so snugly 
harbored in retirement, if I had depended upon my 
country’s appreciation of my services. But I have 
always rejoiced heartily to see you mounting so 
steadily upward, and have been proud to know how 
quick you could unravel what seems to be such a 
hopeless snarl in the political affairs of the nation. 
Yes, yes, Dick, let’s be friends always.” 

* How fast it is growing dark! Shall we try a ci- 
gar on the terrace? I’m sure you haven’t given up 
your old sea habits, as regards a pipe.” 

“NotI. There’s another old trick I cling to still, 
though I suppose Father Time will stiffen up my 
joints, pretty soon, so I must give it up. I take my 
morning swim just as regular on the lake over there, 
as I used to from the salt tide.” 

“You must find it irksome on chilly mornings,” 
was the careless rejoinder. 

“NotI. Itrenews my youth, freshens me, mind 
and body. It is one of my pet theories. Come, 
try it with mein the morning. I’ve a jaunty little 
boat I row out into the lake, just after the sun peeps 
up. It’s better than wine to quicken the blood, when 
you come up tingling with your dive down into the 
cool freshness below, and inhale the reviving air.” 
The Honorable Richard shrugged his shoulders. 
“Bah! it gives me a shiver to think of it. Itis 
extremely imprudent. A man of your age diving 
like a boy. What if anything happened?” 

“Pooh! I’m as good as half a dozen young men of 
the day. When I begin to feel old, I shall take Tim 
along with me, to pull me out of trouble. I’m good 
for some time yet. I had the cramp one morning, 
but I got back safe. Hillo, Tim! where are you? 
Go and bring me some of those choice cigars I keep 
out of the way of the rabble. You wont find their 
equal now, Dick. I bought them myself of an old 
Manilla merchant, on my last East Indian cruise. 
I’m on the last thousand now, and they grow more 
and more choice.” 

Tim, astout, stalwart fellow, bearing unmistak- 
able evidences of his sea proclivities in his gait and 
sailor dress, darted out from his post in the corridor. 
A noble fellow was Tim, deserving something beyond 
casual notice, with a heart as brave and a soul as 
true assteel. He had entered the service of his belov- 
ed master when he was only simple Lieutenant 
Thurston, and he had never left him since by day or 
night, and never was simple nature more thoroughly 
spaniel-like in its devotedness than Tim’s affection 
for Captain Alick. In the honest servant’s eyes, that 
gentleman was not alone the best and kindest, but 
he was also the greatest man in the world. 

Captain Alick was not a man to undervalue such 
faithful attachment. Tim was his right-hand man, 
often his chosen confidant. 

The two gentlemen paced to and fro with their 
cigars, all the evening long. Genevieve sitting at the 
dim library window, with her fair cheek pressed 
against the glass, could see the two forms passing 
backward and forward, the tall and slim, and the 
broad, stout figure, and now and then came floating 

to her ear the mingling voices. Presently the glim- 
mering spark which had accompanied them vapish- 
ed. The cigars were tinished. 

They were coming in. The girl rose from her half 
reclining position, shook out the folds of her white 
dress, anil went to meet them, thinking perhaps they 





important matter one must move cautiously and de- 


were halting beneath the effulgence of the hall lamp. 

“*T think I will go to my chamber, Alick. The 
long ride is something out of my way, you know, and 
I feel unusually tired. I have that business to look 
over, besides. So, if you will excuse me, I’ll wish 
you good night.” 

** Certainly, certainly. Make yourself comfortable 
by all means. There will be a man to attend to your 
wants. What a puny frame you’ve got, for all those 
long limbs, Dick. It would take many a ride to use 
me upin that way. You’d better get up in season to 
join me at my bath.” 

“Thank you, I have wit enough left to keep out of 
that. Good evening, Miss Genevieve.” 

Captain Alick had not observed her before. He 
turned, and drawing her forward under the light, so 
that its rays fell glowingly upon the graceful head 
with its gold brown curls, its fair, transparent com- 
plexion, and soft, violet blue eyes, he said, in a signi- 
ficant tone: 

“ Dick, old boy, here is a charming vision to take 
with you into your gloomy chamber, and into your 
crooked, lawyer puzzling and planning. Let it have 
a Christianizing influence!” 

Richard Merton had good cause to remember that 
picture for many and many a day, and it was stamp- 
ed indelibly upon his memory, though he half closed 
his keen, gray eyes,as if to shut out a sight which 
pricked him painfully. He saw them after he had 
gone up into his chamber, dismissed his valet, and 
settled himself to look over the obnoxious papers. 
Again and again between him and the written 
pages floated that pretty picture. The stalwart old 
navy captain, with his grand, rugged, honorable 
face, one arm thrown around the sylph figure in the 
fleecy, snowy robe, with its broad black sash, its 
sweet, innocent face upturned so confidingly and 
tenderly. 

Many and many a night afterward, the Honorable 
Richard Merton woke panting and trembling from a 
dream in which the smiling faces had suddenly 
changed into a solitary figure—a cold, stark, dripping 
corpse, with frozen, glaring eye, and stiff, menacing 
finger. 

His lip curled scornfully now, unaware of the terri- 
ble power the vision should gain in the brief space of 
four-and-twenty hours. Unrolling the papers, he 
went through them rapidly, with abserbed attention. 
When they were finished, he flung them down on the 
table, and took breath in a long-drawn inspiration. 

“ Just about what I thought they would be. It 
shows the wisdom of my management, it was the 
most judicious course that could have been taken. 
I was startled, I must admit, to find out this widow 
should prove to be the same girl. Why must the 
wench have so everlastingly turned up in my 
way? She is dead at last. The grim archer be prais- 
ed for that! Hum! the casé will not prove a very 
troublesome one, except for the perversity of this ro- 
mantic old sea dog. It is a snug property to lose, 
and there’s no question but he will change the will, if 
I don’t play skillfully. I must blind him a little— 
hold out a hope of compromise in case I am convinc- 
ed of the actual legality of the marriage. It will be 
easy enough to pick flaws in the testimony, which 
will require further corroboration. But the girl shall 
never have the noble property, and poor Phil be 
turned off with a mere pittance. Never, never!” 

So ran the soliloquy of the honorable gentleman. 
The last words were unconsciously spoken aloud. 

If Tim, who had come in rather abruptly to bring a 
glass of egg-nogg, with his master’s compliments, 
overheard them, there was no sign of his interpret- 
ing them on his stolid countenance, as Mr. Richard’s 
searching glance assured him, and the latter retired 
to his bed, undisturbed by the circumstance. 

Meanwhile below, in the cosey library, sat Captain 
Alick in the great arm-chair, and on a footstool at 
his feet, with her fair head against his knee, was the 
fairy-like Genevieve. Captain Alick’s hand linger- 
ed fondly amid the shining curls, and the voice, with 
which he now and then addressed her, was broken 
and tremulous. 

They had been talking about her mother. The 
blue eyes of the girl were like dew-sprinkled violets, 
for the tears still clung to the long lashes. 

“Ah, the parting with her was terrible,” sighed 
Genevieve’s low, sweet voice. “I thought 1 should 
not live to bear it, yet now I am strangely comforted. 
She was so sad all her life, my poor mamma. How 
often I have wondered that my father’s death should 
have so completely broken her spirit. She only lived 
for my sake. O, her tender devotion to me was a won- 
derful thing! Yet 1 am content to forego it, if she is 
happy at last. And, somehow, I cannot think of her 
as lying in that far-off Sicilian grave; perhaps it is 
because she sent me hither betore the last hour, and 
80 spared my beholding that cherished form laid in 
the cold ground. I cannot believe her dead; her 
living presence, her angelic love, seems to surround 
me everywhere. And in you, dear friend, I have 
found a second parent. I hope some day I shall be 
able to prove my gratitude. I have found you 
just what my mother promised me, a noble, gener- 
ous, true-hearted father. O Captain Alick, you shall 
never repent your kindness.” 

“No, my child, I never shall,” answered Captain 
Alick, drawing his hand across his eyes, and speak- 
ing in an almost solemn tone. 

There was a little pause, and then he spoke again, 
more cheerfully. 

“And you are contented, Genevieve; you do not 
find this retired, lonesome place gloomy for such 
young, fresh spirits?” 


‘Gloomy, no indeed! I am charmed with all 
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all your efforts to add to my enjoyment. 


** You have seen Moll, Genevieve? Jam very glad 
of that.” 

“I wonder why, Capiair Thurston?” 

“ Because she was one of your mother’s few trusty 
friends. Genevieve, my darling, if unforeseen events 
should happen, confide implicitly in Old Moll; trust 
her fearlessly, obey her, if need be, go to her in any 
trouble for assistance. If you should need protection, 
which Heaven forbid, but if such a direful time 
should come, and anything have happened to me, go 
to Old Moll without a question of her faithfulness, 
or the real goodness under a strange, whimsical 
manner.” 

“The housekeeper spoke as if the strange woman 
was more feared than respected in the place. She 
says she has uncanny ways; that she disappears 
strangely, and goes wandering, no one knows 
whither.” 

There will always be such idle stories about so ec- 
centric a person as Old Moll, but you can credit my 
assurance, you will always tind her a true and faith- 
ful friend, if anything should happen to me.” 

“O Captain Thurston, why do you say that? what 
makes you look suv grave and sad?’ cried Genevieve, 
the tears rising again. ‘“ What indeed would become 
of me, if I lost you?” 

“It is very silly in me. Hush, my darling, don’t 
cry again. I’m ashamed of myself. It’sone of my 
old sailor superstitions; a strange gloom has come 
upon me, a dreary foreboding of evil. I willshake it 
off.” Aid the noble old veteran laughed, and patted 
her cheek, and kissed her, and called her many fond 
and silly names, and thought he had cheated her in- 
to believing him jolly and merry again. But the 
same uneasy flicker was in his eye; ever and anon 
the grave, weary cloud hung over his forehead. 
When she rose to say good night, he drew her gently 
towards him, put his hands upon her head, and gave 
her a solemn blessing. 

When she had gone away, folding his hands be- 
hind him, Captain Alick walked to and fro for a long 
time, lost in a melancholy revery. Presently he 
went to the iron safe in one corner, unlocked it, and 
took from it a small box of papers. He selected one, 
and went to the table, reading it carefully through. 
He folded it up with a heavy sigh, and leaned his 
head upon his crossed arms, in the very attitude ofa 
grieved schoolboy. 

“TI sball not feel so forlorn, so terribly d6wn-heart- 
ed in the morning,” muttered he, lifting his head 
again. ‘I shall laugh then at this nightmare.” 

Presently, as if a new idea had come to him, he 
drew towards him the inkstand, and then taking a 
formal-looking document, wrote hastily across it, in 
his bold, legible chirography, a few lines. This done, 
he seemed somewhat relieved; replaced the paper in 
the safe, locked it carefully, and ringing the bell, 
summoned Tim to escort him to his bedchamber. 

He came forth from it early in the morning, with a 
brighter face, and passed lightly the chamber door of 
his guest. Only a few of the household were yet 
astir. His passage down stairs, and out into the 
yard, excited from these no surprise or comment. It 
had been his invariable habit for ten years to take this 
morning bath, whether in the balmy air of summer, 
or beneath the chilly winds of winter, if the ice did 
notgprbid the indulgence. Tim followed, to carry the 
towels, and unmoor the boat. 

Captain Alick pushed.off vigorously, and Tim sat 
down on the bank to await his return. The honest 
servant watched the dancing boat with exulting pride 
at his master’s continued strength and dexterity ; but 
presently grew a litile sleepy, and yawned, as he 
lazily switched off the bright heads of the flowers 
growing on the bank, and 80 his attention was mo- 
mentarily diverted. 

He sprang to his feet, however, as there came over 
the water a faint halloo, and looked eagerly towards 
the motionless boat. The powerful swimmer had 
made his plunge; why did he not gain the boat? for 
certainly, if Tim’s eyes served him right, the skiff 
was empty. 

Tim darted along the bank to another boat moored 
near by, and ina moment had started gallantly to 
the rescue. The white foam flew from the flashing 
oars, the boat spun over the waves as if propelled by 
arms of iron. Tim’s eager eyes darted over the water 
in wild, horrified affright, as he came to the idly 
drifting boat, in which lay his master’s empty cloth- 
ing. He shrieked that rmaster’s name in a hoarse, 
screaming voice, and then, plunged frantically into 
the water. Again and again poor Tim explored the 
remorseless depths. In vain; and at last with a wail 
ofanguish, the faithful fellow, exhausted by his des- 

perste efforts, sank helplessly upon the bottom of the 
boat, and lay there in a kind of a stupor. 

As strength returned, he roused himself, and row- 
ed slowly and disconsolately back, while the empty 
boat, which had so long been guided by the hand so 
helpless now, drifted bebind him. 

A ghastly face was it which poor Tim presented to 
the startled horsehold, and terrible tidings were 
those he bore. A wild tumult of lamentation and 
weeping roused Richard Merton, sleeping calmly in 
the chamber above. 

He was met on the threshold by Tim’s wretched 
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pony so much! I had such a fine canter early this 
morning. And O, that reminds me of an adventure 
I met. I have seen Old Moll, as the housekeeper tells 
me she is called. You have such queer names in 
these parts. How like I was to laugh the first time 
you called Mrs. Bourne Widow Nancy, and now, I 
do not mind it at all!” 

While she was laughing in her pretty, girlish way, 
Captain Alick looked down earnestly imto her face. 
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Jn a few hours the house was filled with a crowd of 
shocked and sympatbizing, or curious acquaintances. 
The lawyer had aleo arrived, and was closely closeted 
with Richard Merton. The fact was dismally realized 
now by the whole household. The genial, generous, 
kind-hearted master of Thurston Cottage was gone! 
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which had sent a band of the stoutest swimmers to 
explore the lake. He spoke soothing, comforting 
words to still the grief of the faithful servants, for 
Captain Alick was not a master to be carelessly de- 
plored. He expressed in words which drew tears 
from all, his own bereavement, and then, and not till 
then, he asked the question which had been printing 
its fiery letters on his brain, through the whole. 

‘Had his beloved relative left the house that night? 
Had he sent for any solicitor, or drawn up any in- 
strument himself, that it might be his melancholy 
pleasure to see faithfully carried out his dear friend’s 
last wishes?” 

“Ah sir,” sobbed Tim, “ it’s little he thought of this. 
He told me I was to go over after breakfast for the 
lawyer, that he wanted to make a change in his will. 
I’m sure there is one now, but what there was he 
didn’t like, I’m sure it’s out of my power to tell.” 

Richard Merton drew a long breath. 

“Nothing must be touched until the lawyer comes. 
Whata sorrowful ending is this to my visit!” 

And with his cambric handkerchief ever his face, 
the honorable gentleman withdrew again to his 
chamber. 

In another room poor Genevieve was sobbing in 
the good housekeeper's arms. The sudden blow had 
completely prostrated her hitherto elastic spirits. 

“O, what will become of me now, what will become 
of me now?” murmured she, despairingly. 

“And not & sparrow falleth to the ground unmark- 
ed,” said a deep voice from the doorway. 

The sobking women turned with a start of alarm. 
There on the threshold stood the strange, weird fig- 
ure of Old Moll. 

“‘T hear that death is abroad, and I have come to 
listen te his preaching. A good man is gone—a 
mighty oak has fallen. Well may you weep, yet let 
your tears be free from bitterness. Is it true, Nancy 
Bourne, that the cold waves cover the form of Alick 
Thurston?” asked the woman, pushing away the 
straggling,snow-white locks which streamed from her 
singular bonnet—a kuge calash of green silk. 

“It is true,” answered the housekeeper, with a 
fresh gush of tears. 

“The Lord have mercy upon us all!” ejaculated 
Moll, in asolemn voice. “Mysterious are his ways, 
and past finding oat. 

“It’s little enough he thought of this, when he 
left us so bright and cheery this morning—my dear, 
noble Captain Alick,” wailed the poor Widow Nancy. 
“ He was the best friend I had in the world!” 

“T have lost everything with him!” added Gene- 
vieve, drooping her head again to Mrs. Bourne’s 
shoulder. y 

The old woman looked at them gravely, and then 
dashed away tear from her swarthy cheek, while 
she said in peculiar, deep, hoarse voice: 

“ Be comforted, chikdren. We must all die; for the 
just man, it is only gain, and such we can hope was 
Alick Thurston.”’ 

“Can dope!” exclaimed the worthy housekeeper, 
in indignation. “it there is any one to doubt that 
angel’s goodness, it should not be you, Old Moll, you 
whom he has befriended against all the ill-willof the 
town.” 

“T know, I know, he was a true friend. I shall 
not soon see his like. But wherefore indulge in un- 
availing grief? I tell thee, woman, Old Moll’s is not 
a heart to harbor ingratitude.” 

A servant came to the door for the housekeeper, 
just then, and fora moment, Qld Moll was left alone 
with Genevieve. Whe girl was startled, as the 
swarthy, wrinkled face was bent down hastily to hers 
and the deep voice whispered: 

“ Child of Miriam, deubt not the geod will of Old 
Moll. Believe none of their shameful charges. He 
knew me better; knew my mission, my devotion to 
you and to him. He contided to me what was close- 
ly kept from all else. He promised me to make a 
new will, and secure you from poverty. Has he 
done it?” 

“Tdo not know. I cannot tell, I am sure,” falter- 
ed Miriam's daughter. “O, I cannot think of such 
things, now. 
his tender love, his fostering care—that I am all alone, 
utterly desolate.” 

“ Hush, hush, my child, that is false. You have 
Old Moll, a faithful, devoted friend, who will watch 
over you, who will work for you, who will love you 
always.” : 

“Who are you?” exclaimed Genevieve, conscious 
of a strange thrill stealing into her heart, at the ve- 
hement, impassioned tone. 

“Tam your mother’s best friend, and yours, sweet 
child. Fear not! Have courage! However dark 
your future may seem, Oid Moll shall sometime prove 
a fairy godmother, and bring you joy and peace.” 

There was no time for Genevieve to reply. The 
housekeeper, followed by one of the maids, entered 
the room, and Old Moll, holding up a warning finger 
t» repress the girl’s answer, fell back to her old 
Pvsition. 

Jn a few hours the house was filled with a crowd of 
shocked and sy: mpathizing, or curious acquaintances. 
The lawyer had also arrived, and was closely closeted 
with Richard Merton. The fact was dismal! y realized 
now by the whole houschold. The genial, generous, 
kind-hearted master of Thurston Cottage was gone! 
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concerning the fatal plunge. Captain Alick was still 
a strong, athletic man, and a matchless swimmer; it 
could only have happened from some sudden physical 
ailment; in all probability the sudden chill of the 
water had brought the cramp to paralyze his limbs, 
and after that faint halloo for help, he had sunk to the 
bottom. 

In the pocket of the coat brought back by poor Tim 
were found the keys to his safe and private drawers. 
They were given over at once to the lawyer’s charge. 
The will, with that hasty postscript which his dis- 
mal premonitions had prompted Captain Alick’ to 
write, was found just as he had laiditaway. The in- 
strument bore date five years back, but the postscript 
in that bold hand-writing was dated that last even- 
ing, and contained these lines: 

“A strange, unaccountable foreboding has come 
upon me. If anything should occur to take me away 
before the morning breaks, this is to give my dear 
cousin, Richard Merton, a solemn charge. As he is 
well aware, the wi!l gives to him all my property sav- 
ing the moderate annuities left to my faithful ser- 
vants. It is impossible for me to make a legal change 
now, but I leave to him this as my solemn, dying 
legacy, the care and cause of Genevieve, the daughter 
of Miriam Grey. He must not disregard it.” 

The solicitor of the deceased read this aloud, in a 
low, impressive tone, in the presence of Mr. Merton, 
Genevieve, the housekeeper, Tim, and a few others. 
The desolate girl looked over wistfully into Richard 
Merton’s face, and trembled at its hard, cold expres- 
sion, even while he rose, and coming to her side, said, 
calmly: 

“T trust you do not question my willingness to 
comply in every possible way with the desire of my 
esteemed relative, Miss Genevieve. Henceforth 1 
shall.look upon you as under my protection. You 
will accompany me to my home when I return.” 

Genevieve’s violet eyes were misty, and her voice 
trembled so that she could hardly articulate her 
thanks. He had just touched the tips of his cold fin- 
gers to her trembling hand. She thought of the ca- 
ressing clasp that she was never to knowagain. She 
recalled the two hands laid upon her head in blessing 
that sorrowful hour of parting, whose good night had 
proved such a long farewell, and her head drooped, 
and her heart beat suffocatingly. Why was it this 
new protector chilled her so? What filled her mind 
with such vague, disquieting forebodings? She re- 
proached herself for the unaccustomed sensation, yet 
could not overcome it. 

The will had provided for the undisturbed posses- 
sion of ‘:e cottage for six months, by Mr. Bourne and 
such servants as chose to remain there, that the sud- 
den decease of the testator might not throw them 
adrift without giving time for providing new homes. 
Every one who had served or loved him was carefully 
remembered, even to Old Moll, whose bequest was 
two hundred pourds. But, as has been before stated, 
the principal estate, with the large amount of prize 
money lying untouched in the bank, was given to 
Richard Merton and his heirs. 

The fortunate legatee rose from his seat as soon as 
the formal proceedings were over,and hurried out 
into the open air, feeling as if he should stifle if com- 
pelled to remain longer wearing that mask of deco- 
rous grief while his heart was swelling so exultantly. 
He walked rapidly to and fro, with his hands locked 
closely together. 

What a fortunate escape he had had! What inex- 
pressible relief to know that his management of his 
ward’s affairs was not to be brought out into the 
broad light for the world, whose good opinion was his 
law and gospel, to examine and comment upon. 
Alick Thurston had always been a determined, obsti- 
nate fellow, if he once set his mind upon a thing. 
There was no telling what he might have ferretted 
out. And there were certain shrewd transactions of 
his own the Honorable Richard Merton did not care 
to have followed up too closely. How opportunely 
this catastrophe had come to take away from his vic- 
torious pathway such ugly stumbling blocks! Alick’s 
snug little fortune was his own, tuo. Whatasmiling 
Fortune watched over hjm! 

There was only one drawback—the girl. He must 
certainly take her home with him. He wondered 
whence and how had arisen within his heart this sud- 
den hatred of the pretty, gentle, little creature, not 
precisely understanding how the evil doer grows to 
detest the object, however i t, which remind 
him of his own guilt. 

He should gain credit for disinterested kindness to 
a friendless orphan; there was some comfort in that 
thought. And she was ignorant of her own claims, 
How fortunately all things worked for him. He 
rubbed his hands together gleefully, and then went 
in to hunt over the library for the roll of writing 
which gave poor Miriam’s hapless history. 

He found it without much searching, and with a 
sigh of relief dropped it upon the coals he ordered for 
his chamber that evening. Very cautiously he sifted 
out from the different members of the household all 
they knew concerning Genevieve. He found that his 
cousin had kept her history entirely to himself. “1 
am safe, perfectly safe,” exultantly repeated the Hon- 
orable Richard again and again. 

There was one person who had never entered his 
thoughts as likely toshare Captain Alick’s confidence. 
Ah, wily as you were, Honorable Richard, you lost an 








heart beat cheerfully as thou hearest thy Master’s 
approving ‘ Well done, good and faithful servant!’ 
said the sudden voice in its hoarse tone, just behind 
him. 

Tim started and looked around, gloomily. 

‘Ts it you, Moll? Have a care how you walk over 
the house in this fashion. 
master now.” 


Captain Alick is not the 


“And who is?” asked the woman, eagerly. ‘“ The 
lawyer was here again to-day. Who own’s Thurston 
Cottage, Timothy Black?” 


“The London man, Moll. He was the nearest re-~ 
lation, you know.” 

“And this sweet little girl he was going to call his 
daughter—what has she?” 

“ Just nothing, Moll. My master was going to 
alter his will that very day. He told me I was to go 
for the lawyer after breakfast. The minister has been 
a telling us all how that all things be ordered for the 
best; but this ere is terrible dark to me, Moll.” And 
Tim gave a long, deep-drawn sigh, and his broad 
chest shook with the sob he tried his best to smother. 

Moll had been peering forth from her huge green 
calash, and through the wild, elfin locks.of gray hair 
which always streamed over her swarthy face, into 
his grief-worn features. She laid her hand reprov- 
ingly upon his shoulder, and said, earnestly: 

“ Timothy Black, there is sullen anger and bitter- 
ness in your heart. Bereavement has hardened in- 
stead of melting it. Come you to-night to my poor 
hovel, and let me speak words of comfort. You are 
not afraid—I am sure you do not believe the idle gos- 
sip of the foolish villagers that I hold the Evil One to 
my bidding.” 

‘No, no, Moll. Thereare too many good Scripture 
texts on your lips to make thatlikely. Maybe you’re 
a little queer in your ways, but that’snoharm. Cap- 
tain Alick had always a good word for you, and that’s 
enough to warm Tim’s heart to you. If there’s any 
way to comfort me, I will be sure to come for it, for I 
feel just like a ship without chart or skipper. If I'd 
only a gone down with Captain Alick, instead of loll- 

ing there on the shore like a lazy land-lubber—” 

Here Tim’s voice gave way. 

“ Come tome to-night,” said old Moll, impressively. 

And then she passed on to the landing where Gene- 
vieve, pale and grave, stood listening to the voluble 
communication of Widow Nancy. 

Seeing that the old woman wished to speak with 
her, Genevieve left the housekeeper, and respectfully 
saluted her. 

“And so the dove is to be thrust forth from the nest 
which gave it shelter. And so Alick Thurston has 
gone, and left no provision for the object nearest his 
affections and thoughts. Well-a-day! well-a-day! 
my fears were prophetic!” 

“Nay, my good friend. He commended me ear- 
nestly to his cousin’s care; he meant to do still more 
generously. Blame him not, I beseech you,” return- 
ed the girl, gently. “I am glad to meet you, for 
since you spoke with me before, 1 have thought much 
of my kind friend’s last charge that I was to confide 
implicitly in you. And Mr. Merton has offered mea 
place in his home. He will take me there to-morrow. 
Shall [ go?” 

Moll’s head was bent down, so her face, what little 
of it was ever seen, was safe from observation. 

“Yes,” answered she slowly, in a musing voice, 
“yes, it is best you should go. Old Moll will not be 
far away if there is need of her services. So you will 
go to-morrow. Good-by, then.” 

And apparently satisfied that her mission was ac- 
complished, Old Moll walked off without looking 
either to the right or left. 

The Honorable Richard Merton, sitting near the 
open parlor door, saw her queer figure passing along, 
and with a satirical smile inquired of one of the ser- 
vants: 

*‘ What crazy old lady was that in the plaid cloak 
and green, balloon bonnet?” 

“A queer old woman, your honor, who lives all 
alone by herself. Some folks call her a kind of witch, 
but Captain Alick, who was always kind-hearted 
with even the beggars, forbid our laughing at her, 
and gave her leave to come and go as she was a 
mind,” answered the servant. 

“T think her boundaries will be slightly circum- 
scribed when I come down here for the summer,” 
quietly remarked the honorable gentleman, smiling 
at the thought of his aristocratic wife’s horror, and 
his elegant daughter’s indignation at the sight of 
such a queer creature walking through their house 
without ceremony. 

Old Moll heard of this remark somewhat later, but 
made no comment beyond a grim smile. She had 
Tim for her visitor that night, and the next, and it 
was noticeable that thereafter there was a certain 
air of deference in the good fellow’s deportment to- 
ward her, and a decided respect in his mention of her 
name. 

[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.] 





No ATTORNEYS ADMITTED.—A man who had a case 
in court said, that if he lost it in the Common Pleas, 
he would go to the Courts of Appeal, and from there to 
heaven. “Certainly,then,” replied a gentleman, “you 
will be defeated; for you will not be present to answer 
or yourself, as no attorney is ever admitted there.” 








BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


A HEARTY laugh succeeded the story of the las 
speaker. 


less happiness and good-nature which generally per- 
tains to young gentlemen of his ilk. He had told us 
one of those mirth-provoking narrations of an au- 
dacious practical joke, by which all the heads of the 
institution were victimized, and which was made the 
occasion of extensive suspensions and rustications. 
It was just the story to “take” with a company of 
youthful scapegraces, out for a summer holiday, and 
doing their utmost to “drive dull care away;” and 
after we had all laughed a reasonable amount, and 
quiet had become somewhat restored, Lansing, the 
dry-joker of the party, whose face had been as solemn 
as that of his grandfather’s picture, suddenly burst 
out with a loud and furious “ha ha!” accompanied 


tean face was capable of, and again the circle was 
convulsed with merriment. The kind-hearted old 
colonel took his pipe from his mouth, puffed out a 
huge volume of smoke, tilted back his chair against 
the side of the house, and his twinkling gray eyes 
and rubicund face beamed on us in a way that re- 
minded me of Irving’s description of the ancient 
burghers of Manhattan. 

“IT would warrant,” said Jack Williams, not the 
least among this goodly company, ‘that Colonel 
Derwent never heard of any such doings in his young 
days. ’Pon my soul, it must have been dull enough 
to be a young fellow, fifty years ago! The world does 
improve, that’s a fact; and I really regret that the 
colonel could not have been in the class of 185-, to 
share the glorious fun with which we used to enliven 
the old college walls.” 

The tone in which this remark was made assured 
us all that it was intended as a banter, and we 
watched the colonel attentively. Puff—puff—puff, 
went the great meerschaum, the old man vigorously 
patting his right knee with his left hand, meanwhile, 
as was his habit when thinking; and then slapping 
his hands together with much emphasis, he laid away 
his pipe and responded: 

* All a mistake, Jack; you don’t know what you 
are talking about. Where did you learn, you inex- 
perienced boy, that the world had only just waked 
up to realize the truth that there is a great deal of 
funinit? If the truth were known,I presume we 
should find that the human race has always been 
much the same in this respect, and that the First of 
April was celebrated before old Gregory ever invent- 
ed his calendar. You have never heard much from 
me about my youthful pranks, for old men are not 
generally very fast to enlighten young ones about 
their own youthful follies, much as they like to talk 
and chuckle over them among themselves; but I can 
assure you for all that, my boys, that you have work- 
ed fast and steadily if a single one of you has harvest- 
ed such a crop of wild oats as I had when about your 
ages.” 

‘‘ Demonstrate it, colonel!” 

‘‘ Whereby shall we be assured of it?” 

*T hold it doubted.” 

“The proof, O ancient Derwent!” 

“Peace, you young rascals,” laughed the colonel. 
“*T should have known better than to begin an argu- 
ment with you; but I suppose I must maintain my 
position, even if it involves the transgressing of my 
rule, and the telling of one of my own youthful delin- 
quencies. You shall hear one of the most innocent 
of the whole long catalogue; and after you have 
heard it, you may go to your fathers and grand- 
fathers, and ask them to continue the subject. 

“I was almost twenty-two when I graduated at 
the same college which has the doubtful honor of the 
literary maternity of three or four of this present 
company. I was neither first nor last in the class; I 
carried away no honors, and was considered as profi- 
cient as any of the men who had none of that brilliant 
kind of ability which is better adapted to school-ex- 
hibitions and college ts, than to any 
practical use in life. I considered that I had some 
reason for self-congratulation}after passing the or- 
deal of the last four years as creditably as I had. 
Numerous were the threats of expulsion which had 
been pronounced against me, and very narrow were 
several of the chances by which it had been escaped; 
and there was a pleasant sensation of relief mingled 
with the honest regrets with which I bade adieu to 
college life. 

“TI don’t pretend to know what the etiquette of 
these institutions is now-a-days; but in those times, 
we were sometimes invited to the houses of the pro- 
fessors, and occasionally availed ourselves of the lib- 
erty, without an invitation. During my junior year, 
Professor Flint, who was at the head of the depart- 
ment of natural science, established his family in the 
village, and it was not long before his daughter Josie 
became the toast of the college. She was a very su- 
perior girl, handsome, smart and—and—but you 
needn’t laugh. She was magnetic, if you must know 
what T mean, and had a way of attracting all the 
young fellows to her, just as some young ladies that 
you know of. I met her first at a little sociable, and 
did precisely what you might expect of a poor rattle- 
brained collegian, without money or friends, and con- 








siderably in debt—fell in love with her. My future, 


with one of the irresistible grimaces which his Pro- _ 
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; ‘ us together here again, and, very likely, before our “‘ There—it makes my old cheeks tingle to think of | next hour, was never heard outside a mad-house. I | that, when I had a to be o ae Pe ac ; i make the uneasiness of the expectant. bri degroom | than a. 
tramp is finished, sumething may happen of mutual | it; but I did it, and befure I had made a dozen copies | had the whole jargon well committed to memory, | in the State. I _ the Frag ga at bs re a intelligible to us. The fate he has earned by etgar- | Wused a: 
len benefit to us. What say you, old chum?’ of the ridiculous thing, I began to chuckle over the | and declaimed it with great fluency; but it was with met her and her father at ss = _ yin: “ 3) ing his bachelor pleasures will surely be a bi righter | the lun 
! “ Perhaps I should Have declined, had my plans in | fun of it, and to sketch out in my mind the heads of | some difficulty that I refrained from Jaaghing out- | guished people in letters ai ve t a were invited. one than is that of the bride’s maternal uncle, who days. 
' - life been settled; but, undecided as I was, my answer | my lecture. In two hours Tom came back, breathless | right, as 1 noticed the expression of puzzled bewil- | The truth is, I had a“ B oe B up, pega follows his niece up to the altar with an expression | close ro.. 
was an unhesitating affirmative. A careful estimate | with climbing the stairs, three at a time, and dropped | derment that overspread the few faces whose expres- | luckless pe cap ab ‘ Ray — : 7, that says plainly, “If you think I commit myself to | of cold . 
i of our joint finances gave us an aggregate of thirty- | upon the bed with a subdued yell of triumph. sion I could plainly see, as I proceeded. Once I neither written to her ‘et e “— er 3) rin : leaving you halt my property, or even to giving you a gus of + 
} nine dollars and @ halt, ‘ besides,’ as Tom said, ‘to-| “The game is in our own hands, my boy! They | looked toward Tom, and saw his teeth set hard | were introduced, and al 4 cea lae cfg 8 ray handsome round sum down, by coming to your wed- | it is br: . 
f\ bacco enough for a month.’ We overhauled our bag- | are a simple, credulous people, and I’ve stuffed them | together, and his features working with frightful as yas at last ve 2 ” , With a laugh, in ding, you are very much mistaken.” He would have capabl. 
\4 gage, which was no herculean labor, and each select- | with all kinds of nonsense, about the great Cutterth- | contortions in a desperate effort to ere his _ the ye gel ” : wie A a ae z considered himself neglected had he not been ask ed; | Hence, 
: ed out enough to make upa small bundle; and before | waite and his wonderful exhibition. 1 presume half} gravity. The thought occurred to me, ‘How would ; It was the a r : ’ : eo ” wy : as it is, he regards himself as having been made the especii... 1 
sunrise the next morning, we were footing it along | of them think we will show them a white elephant, | these people roar with laughter, could they see the | ‘that I ever detect ig ae Hag confess tha‘ victim of the most base cajolery. Anything con- | than tt, 
a) the north road, at the outset of our long pedestrian | and the balance, a Patagonian giant. Go to work, | absurdity of all this, as I see it!” And had toresort | my risibles were severely * y your disco nar nected with marriage and giving in marriage causes That . 
, tour. Tom was full of his jests, and plied me with | Joe, and cook up a mess of jargon that they can’t | to a severe fit of coughing to maintain my self-disci- and tT me sorely tempted to let you escape withou him to be more outwar ly bbed and i Hy acid | tiation 
them till my spirits rose to a higher level. understand, and the rest will take care of itself. | pline. Toward the close of my hour, I perceived ee ‘iin 4 aide 9 than is customary even with him; and yet, for all| window... | +. . 
“*Don’t you remember,’ he said, ‘how Captain | Cutterthwaite and his Stereoscopticon forever!” some signs of weariness in the audience, and I imme- There was igi ee ney > sar that, it will be no mean or grudgingly-given memen-| hazard... 
j Marryatt sends out Japhet and Timothy from old | ‘Tom rolled over on the bed, and burst into great | diately soared to greater heights of eloquence, and | Mr. Derwent, the r _ " ‘ rege an Hh ira *, to of the day which will pass from his into his niece’s | safe a |... 
S| Phineas’s drag-shop, in search of their fortune? Very | peals of laughter, while I wrote steadily at my bills, | uttered more dazzling swarms of thought. I tray- | the poor young colleg my "3 ‘* +s o are rae \ porsession when the ceremony is over. a lam). | ) 
i much so are we leaving yonder old knowledge-mill, | pausing occasionally to join in his mirth. After Ij ersed the platform from end to end, sawing the air | But the professor was aa ‘ e = » in oa She—to return to the star of the day—passes along, | creates . -_ 
\ after our. four years of industrious grinding. Take | had tinished the notices, he sallied out to put them | with my arms, and shrieking in the enthusiastic fary respect. Later in ng even! a4 “fn me ue seeming to unwind as she goes a long and never-| chimm . 
4 heart, my old chum! You are bound to win in the | up around the village. He returned, laughing im- | of utterance. Completely exhausted with my efforts, Brambleville pug ome : stl e arnt ending train of white silk, Honiton lace, tulle, and That _. 
a ; great battle of lite; and if I can’t tind any better part, | moderately. and perspiring all over, I concluded thus: ? professorship, and t cm o -_ here mith other ethereal vanities. On looking closer we dis-| ful, 11 . 
a \* I teow [ can carry your armor, and play Timothy to| «* Look out of the window, Joe. Be careful not to| ‘‘ Yes, enlightened citizens of Brambleville, from | visit about the time t = an sae oe cover the first-named to be her own dress; the last, things, . 
{ your Japhet.’ let them see you, for I have told them that the pro- | the incandescent regions of scoriatic intolerance, | town. He had seen Tom on the street, anc bagi ‘ the tulle and other ethereal vanities aforesui , to be | althou, 
vy “Dear old Tom—he was a fellow after my own | fessor would not appear in public until the evening | truth shall spring into peristaltic anomalousness, some trickery from his connection with the wage her bridesmaids’. She has eight of these attendant punity, 
, heart, in those days. Our old friendship lasted with | of his performance. But just peep out, and you'll | with the ingenuous and unsophisticated ephemerality and had lenytigg sage A rik = mt ys nymphs selected, it would seem, with a rare judg- | and ti. 
| undiminished zeal, till he fell at the head of his regi- | realize what ga me is.’ of antiquated mendacity, conquering and to conquer! | pocket. When as a 2 ryt e “ry ‘ ment and skill, for each sets off and enhances the | with a. 
\ ment, at Buena Vista. © “T looked, and saw the landlord on the sidewalk } Science shall then perambulate the enigmatical the lights, he pera y ¥ "4 : dy page 4 ~ beauty of the other in a way calculated to draw tears | miasm. 

i “We passed the next month in a way that I can | opposite, gesticulating earnestly to a group of open- } monstrosities of redolescent entity, and the Byc- trick, and despatched a gp le ye brsshp'F e ofapprobation from the ready eyes of the wsthetically | speedi). 

{ look back upon with real satisfaction. Avciding the | mouthed listeners, and pointing up to our window. | ophantic idiosyncrasies of illimitability shall expire | doors. I was not sorry ha earn not give susceptible. Four of them are in white and pink— wnp't: 

{ 4 | cities and large towns, we jogged steadily along trom | 4 crowd of small boys filled the middle of the street, | in the embraces of hierarchical hieroglyphics!’ our names to the andisnce, after our eromprintn the palest, most delicate pink that ever gladdened ages, «\ 

' early morning to sunset, passing the night at some | ali Jooking in the same direction; and three females} ‘I subsided into my chair, and fancied that a| flight. He finished ry ametanas be yas ros prene the heart of a blush rose—and four are in mountain- | have , 
farmhouse, and obtaining there the materials for a | passing by, walked slowly, and gazed at the point of | deep-drawn sigh of relief rose from the audience. | interrupted. by etry that a bn wit our ous billows of white, tinged here and there by means | house, . 
noonday lunch. When the heat of the day increased, general attraction. 1 returned to the table, and set Tom now rose, according to our arrangement, and mane out bad meee ms og ” i nae vm ot @ ribbon with just so much of blue as the reflection & com} 
toward noon, we would turn aside into the woods and | myself briskly to work upon my lecture. By this | made his announcement. : I can’t exactly asi : vu Pm e . 1) bpm an of a glacier would give. And four are brunette, and | commu... 
eat it by a spring or rill; and then lying lazily on the time, I had entered fully into the spirit of the thing, “The gentlemen who are next to the candles will | for me those five — me ere * e cs mi ? four are blonde, and all are #o exquisitely pretty that | from }.. 
ground, we would while away two hours with tobaccu and, as my companion observed it, he gave a satis- oblige us by extinguishing them. The care of | some as ever, and : - 4 : : ew ph raed We neither wonder at, nor blame the evident impa- That 

i} and talk, or sometimes with a nap, and pursue our | ged grunt of approval, and went to sleep. our Stereoscopticon requires complete darkness. me most pe . y . ut my 3 ae : tience of, the eight men who stand somewhere behind and, ii 
i q journey again in the cool of the afternoon. In this| «um insisted upon my remaining closely housed. “T blew out the tallow dip on the table, and those % meekly, ant told her she pyr come e sport, them in attitudes variously expressive of weariness at | all cou. 
1 \ way we rambled over the country, explored the | aj) day, while he continued his business of exciting | on the wall were also put out, leaving the Lana en- | if = would eee? oe ae 7 zg. the length of the service; for an artistically-bedecked | creasi 
Hl mountains, and afler satisfying ourselves with this | ,ublic curiosity, and pufting the merits of the great | tirely dark, and an unpleasant smell of burning wick. Podyng is that?’ she askec Speer ee , saloon, in which 4 wedding breakfast, provided by cough 
if kind of experience, began to retrace our steps. Cutterthwaite. By dark, all our preparations were I groped my way as expeditiously as possible down **That you wont go rad the lec int marten 8 Gunter, is being celebrated, is unequalled ground | matte: , 
| “One day, in the middle of September, we found | made and our plan of operations defined, in all its one of the aisles, through the crowd, and after pane after we = married. ave nO mney Hr & y for flirtation, and loveliness looks yet more lovely by | heal 
if ourselves in Brambleville, a quiet, sleepy little place, | particulars. Tom left me fur the schoolhouse by six, | effort, reached the door. I tur ned the _knob og Y> | audience. : ie ald What daylight in luminous‘clouds of tulle. Knowing, | be go 
' of less than a thousand inhabitants, away from all | charging me not to make my appearance until two pulled the door toward me, and—found it locked! “She wouldn’t —— ol a oa, he pe therefore, that these things are so, we entertain the | tere 
lines of travel, and without any attraction for the | hours alter. As the clock struck eight, I wended my | “I was thunderstruck. The door was an sapehers penny po gu mewe i aah zr} k ‘a Ae 7 s Wondrous kindness of fellow-feeling with the im- | lungs 
traveller. We were stopping at the little tavern, its | way toward the scene of my anticipated triumph. It} the key gone, evidently showing - pocorn aed ee 203 ng Sear cua ts ae whl ad Ade pe ( fi Patience which looks upon the fuur officiating elergy-| pure : 
only guests just then; and after atwo days’ rest, were | would be too much to say that I had any very exalted | sent the chills allover me. The gh <a ; . be ae, y pean tae Tae. . y men as so many “ lions in the way ” to happiness, remed 
sitting in our chamber, devising expedients to pay | feeling of self-respect just then. I think I fully Thad designed to make our escape at thi mrtg id ve ts 8 \ wake Brazbisvilie anes: tht ‘ They fade away now, this group; they melt grad- | as loot 
our bill, The humiliating fact was, we had exhausted | realized that I was about to act a part quite as ridic- leaving the audience to discover the ree aguert s “i a. pcx a ia wae ae wok It P ually and gracefully into their respective carriages; | to bri: 
our resources before entering this rural retreat, and | ulous, and full as repugnant to my better nature, as | their leisure. He was at this moment at red od ardly ie ink any Hen A ted aan rales htate 4) and we have scarcely time to hurl 4 mental slipper | exerc’ 
awoke to the troublesome reality only upon consult- | that of any painted harlequin. What chietly sus- door, and had probably made the same discovery | was ten years ago, whe vassing Ps ‘ 
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that I had. What did it mean? Who was there 
present to discover our design? 


platform, and I made my way back as speedily as 


“My first thought was the open windows on the 





suspicious, and various unfriendly comments and 


just mounting it. 
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‘| above his head, and regarding us both with an ex- 


possible. The audi had grown weary, possibly 
suggestions relating to myself, reached my ears. As 
I reached the platfurm, I ran against a man who was 


“¢Tom!’ 1 whispered. 

“ Joe, my lad, this is lucky!’ he whispered back. 
‘I was afraid you’d lose your way, and get caught. 
Have they locked your door? So they have mine; 
they smell a mice, I guess. We must take a jump 
out of the window; it’s less than six feet. This way!’ 
“Just then,a light burst out from the centre of 
the room—a clear, brilliant light, revealing in an 
instant every face and feature in it, and showing 
Tom in the very act of putting his head and shoulders 
out of the window for a jump. To say that we were 
astonished, would be to express very faintly the 
emotion that attacked me. Some of the women 
screamed, and one or two, I believe, fainted. Tom 
looked back into the room, and discovered, as I did, 
the tall figure of Profe Flint, standing near the 
centre of it, holding up his Drummond-light lantern 





pression of grim satisfaction. If this had been all, L 
might have borne the exposure with some equanim- 
ity; but there by his side stood Josie, looking at me 
with a face of such comical distress that it was hard 
to tell whether she was about to laugh or cry. It 
was not the first time that the professor’s lantern 
had flashed discovery upom our dark doings; but 
never before had we been surprised in a predicament 
of so ridiculous a nature as this. 
“* That infernal lantera? groaned Tom, through 
his teeth. ‘ What’s to be done?’ 
“My friends,’ said the professor, ‘1 am sorry to 
inform you that you have been most knavishly im- 
posed upon by two young men, who, I think, are in 
a fair way to finish their careers in the penitentiary. 
Who Professor J. Madison Cutterthwaite is, and 
what his Stereoscopticon may be, 1 have no kmowl- 
edge; but I can inform you that these young men are 
recent graduates of —— College, and Iam very sorry 
for it, for the credit of that institution. Their 
names—’ 
“Tom groaned, and rushed frantically out of the 
window. I followed him, amid the hisses and cries 
of the audience. We did not return to the tavern at 
all, and 1 fear eur bill remains unsettled to this day. 
Taking the highway, we left Brambleville bebind as 
rapidly as possible, and did not stop until we had 
become sure that there was no offer of pursuit. You 
can imagine our feelings—mine, especially. I can no 
better describe them than you can realize them. I 
never expect to have such a feeling again.” ‘ 
“ And you never went to Brambleville after that,” 
said one of us. 
“And you didn’t marry Josie, of course,” said 
another.” i: 
‘Both wrong guesses,” replied the colonel. “I 
did marry Josie; but it was about five years after 
that, when I had grown to be of some consequence 
in the State. I was in the Assembly at the time, and 
met her and her father at a ball where all the distin- 
guished peuple in letters and polities were invited. 
The truth is, I had about given her ap, after my 
luckless misadventure at Brambleville, and had 
neither written to her nor heard from her since. We 
were introduced, and all three felt embarrassed 
enough. Josie at last broke the ice, with a laugh, in 
which the professor and I joined. 

“*It was the wildest trick,’ said the old man, 
‘that I ever detected you in, I must confess that 
my risibles were severely tried by your discourse, 
and I was sorely tempted to let you escape without 
exposure.” | 
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the poor young collegian, in the eyes of the professor. 
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But the professor was like all the world, in that 
respect. Later in the evening, he told me that 
Brambleville was his home before he accepted his 
professorship, and that be had returned there on @ 
visit about the time that Tom and | appeared in 
town. He had seen Tom on the street, and suspected 


Mr. Derwent, the rising politician, and Joe Derwent, 





some trickery from his connection with the notice, 


names, out of regard for our friends. 


if she would promise me one thing. 
k. “¢ What is that?’ she asked. 


audience.’ 














ich 


ani had therefure attended, with his lantern in his 
pocket. When Tom directed the extinguishment of 
the lights, he instantly divined the nature of the 
trick, and despatched a couple of lads to lock the 
doors. I was not sorry to learn that he did not give 
our names to the audience, after our precipitate 
a| flight. He finished the sentence which our escape 
interrupted, by saying that he would withhold our 


“J can’t exactly say that Josie had been waiting 
for me those five years; but there she was, as hand- 
of | some as ever, and without a husband. She badgered 
me most unmercifully about my lecture; but I bore 
it meekly, and told her she was welcome to the sport, 


“¢That you wont go into the lecturing business 
after we are married. I have no fancy for being 


“She wouldn’t promise; of course not. What 
woman would? But I married her, and have had 
nothing to complain of. She is a jewel of a wife; 1 
hope you will each of you get as goodaone. That’s 
incture, | Jusie, knitting in the parlor. 
at| “And I went back to Brambleville once; but I 
the other | hardly think any of its good people knew me. It 
liscovery | was ten years ago, when I was canvassing the State 


















































































THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





for a re-election as governor, that I spoke to a great 
crowd at Brambleville. I thought I recognized some 
of the faces as the same I had seen on that Septem- 
ber night in the schoolhouse; but this may have been 
only fancy. I presume the people there gave mea 
good majority, and helped to elect me; but I’ll ven- 
ture a good deal that none of them recognized me as 
Mr. Cutterthwaite, or identified me in any way as 
the exhibitor of the mysterious STEREOSCOPTICON.” 





MARRIAGE NOTES. 


Let us go out and see what the joy-bells of a cer- 
tain fashionable church are ringing about in short 
hilarious peals. I did so one memorable day about 
three years ago, and I have a little sketch of the 
scene,fa copy of which might illustrate these “‘ Notes.” 
There is as yet no unusual stir outside the door of 
the edifice, nothing to explain the “ tintinabulation 
that so musically swells.” The pavement is occu- 
pied by a nurse, a baby, a perambulator, a soldier, a 
butcher-boy, and a street Arab with a bundle of 
papers under his arm. From the last intelligent 
animal we learn that a wedding is to come off in the 
short space of ten minutes from the time he is now 
speaking, and that if we like to wait forit we can, 
but he declines doing anything of the kind. Having 
thus kindly apprised us of his intention, he vaults 
over a post and vanishes round a corner, and then, 
our eyes being no longer attracted and held fast by 
his prematurely and therefore painfully calculating 
expression, we are free to perceive that a very ele- 
gantly-appuinted travelling-carriage is already wait- 
ing outside. ‘‘ Probably the bridegroom has arrived 
in it,” we think, as, after one glance of admiration 
at the handsume swamp-backed browns, ‘we pass 
into the church, and, looking up the aisle, see a gen- 
tleman energetically buttoning his gloves, and trying 
to make it appear to the old pew-opener that the 
curtsies she perseveringly drops every half-minute 
have met with all the recognition, verbal and other- 
wise, that they will have the chance of doing. 

The moments are flying, and we begin to sympa- 
thize with the lonely gentleman, when presently, 
having buttoned his gloves, he surreptitiously looks 
at his watch. “It’sa fashious thing, waiting for a 
bride,” we think, solemnly remembering how, once 
upon a time in Scotland, the kirk was decked at 
morning-tide tor a similar ceremony; and how, when 
dame and knight, priest and bridegroom were all 
assembled, the lady was.not there, but was discover- 
ed to have fled over the water with Jock O’Hazel- 
dean. Our sympathy is already assuming the form of 
sorrow for that gentleman, and we have just suc- 
ceeded in recalling poetical passages from Scott and 
Byron which bear strongly upon his case, when all 
at once there is a crackling as of moire antique along 
the aisle, and we collect our misplaced sympathies 
and store them away for another time; for some- 
where within the multitudinous folds of that moire 
antique is the bride herself. It is all as prosaically 
correct as possible. The lady was determined not to 
be too early, but itis evident that she was equally 
determined not to be too late. 

She is sutticiently young and pretty and graceful to 
make the uneasiness of the expectant bridegroom 
intelligible to us. The fate he has earned by abjur- 
ing his bachelor pleasures will surely be a brighter 
onethan is that of the bride’s maternal uncle, who 
follows his niece up to the altar with an expression 
that says plainly, ‘If you think I commit myself to 
leaving you halt my property, or even to giving you a 
handsome round sum down, by coming to your wed- 
ding, you are very much mistaken.” He would have 
considered himself neglected had he not been asked ; 
as it is, he regards himself as having been made the 
victim of the most base cajolery. Anything con- 
nected with marriage and giving in marriage causes 
him to be more outwardly crabbed and inwardly acid 
than is customary even with him; and yet, for all 
that, it will be no mean or grudgingly-given memen- 
to of the day which will pass from his into his niece’s 
porsession when the ceremony is over. 

She—to return to the star of the day—passes along, 
seeming to unwind as she goes a long and never- 
ending train of white silk, Honiton lace, tulle, and 
other ethereal vanities. On looking closer we dis- 
cover the first-named to be her own «ress; the last, 
the tulle and other ethereal vanities aforesaid, to be 
her bridesmaids’, She has eight of these attendant 
nymphs selected, it would seem, with a rare judg- 
ment and skill, for each sets off and enhances the 
beauty of the other in a way calculated to draw tears 
ofapprobation from the ready eyes of the zesthetically 
susceptible. Four of them are in white and pink— 
the palest, most delicate pink that ever gladdened 
the heart of a blush rose—and four are in mountain- 
ous billows ot white, tinged here and there by means 
of a ribbon with just so much of blue as the reflection 
of a glacier would give. And four are brunette, and 
four are blonde, and all are so exquisitely pretty that 
we neither wonder at, nor blame the evident impa- 
tience of, the eight men who stand somewhere behind 
them in attitudes variously expressive of weariness at 
the length of the service; for anartistically-bedecked 
saloon, in which « wedding breakfast, provided by 
Gunter, is being celebrated, is unequalled ground 
for flirtation, and loveliness looks yet more lovely by 
daylight in luminous clouds of tulle. Knowing, 
therefore, that these things are so, we entertain the 
Wondrous kindness of fellow-feeling with the im- 
patience which looks upon the four officiating clergy- 
men as so many “ lions in the way ” to I i 


after them, and to wipe away the tears of comming- 
led bliss and agitation, before other candidates for 
matrimonial honors make their appearance. 

A different group this to the last we gazed upon. 
They come in together alone, this bride and bride- 
groom, the latter with an expression of impatient 
care upon his face that is not well to look upon ona 
man’s wedding-day; und she! well, she is very, very 
quietly and simply dressed, and closely veiled; but 
through it all we see that she is young and pretty, 
and trembling violently with a something that is 
more than maiden bashfulness. 

Poor young couple! launching your little bark of 
happiness alone and unassisted in what now, doubt- 
less, appears to you a romantically surreptitious man- 
ner, you will probably hold the views of your parents 
and advisers befure the year is out, when you find 
youhave “run away ” into the thousand miseries of 
that very confined circle round which both ends of a 
microscopic income must be made to meet! 

But even while we think these things the cere- 
mony is over; for the one clergyman, who is deemed 
all-sufficient to unite these two, has a rapid enun- 
ciation, and leaves out a good deal of the service. 
No time is here required fur the graveful bestowal of 
a glove upon one bridesmaid and a bouquet upon 
another. All is hurried in the process that binds 
them together for a lifetime of better or of worse. 

Ere the ink is dry on the page they have just signed, 
a rustle as of'autumn leaves is heard, and we straight- 
way cease to think of the runaways, or if we think of 
them at all, to consider theirs anything but a hard 
fate incomparison with that which challenges us now. 

‘*Married for money!” Every atom of the long 
procession that now comes sweeping up the aisle 
cries aloud these words. Autumn leaves, indeed! 
Can that weird old woman with the painted, wizened 
face, and false hair and teeth, and robes of virgin 
white—of youthful, tresh, unsullied white, a ghastly 
mockery! can she doubt for one moment that the 
handsome young craven, who has been brought by 
his extravagance and his friends to this horrible pass, 
marries her fur her money, and loathes her in his 
soul? Impossible! And yet, with the hideous beauty 
of a@ woman who has not learned that most difficult 
of all things, how to be old gracefully, she affects to 
regard it as something other and beyond the purely 
mercantile transaction which in reality itis. As he 
stands there perjuring himself, and while she grins 
horribly a smile that must plant a dagger in the 
false heart which had once warmed to the smile 
of another—ay, that even yet has power to warm it— 
we can scarcely decide which of the two has our 
deeper contempt, the man who has sold himself or 
the woman who has bought him. 





POPULAR FALLACIES, 


That warm air must be impure, and that, conse- 
quently, it is hurtful to sleep in a comparatively 
warm room. A warm room is as easily ventilated as 
acoolone. The warm air of a close vehicle. is less 
injurious, be it ever so foul, from crowding, than to 
ride and sit still and feel uncomfortably cold for an 
hour. The worst that can happen from a crowded 
conveyance is a fainting spell; while sitting even less 
than an hour, in a still, chilly atmosphere, has in- 
duced attacks of pneumonia, that is, inflammation of 
the lungs, which often proves fatal in three or four 
days. It is always positively injurious to sleep in a 
close room where water freezes, because such a degree 
of cold causes the negatively poisonous carbonic acid 
gas of asleeping room to settle near the door, where 
it is breathed and re-breathed by the sleeper, and is 
capable of producing typhoid fever in a tew hours. 
Hence, there is no advantage, and always danger, 
especially to weakly persons, in an atmosphere colder 
than the freezing point. 

That it is necessary to the proper and efficient ven- 
tilation of a room, even in warm weather, that a 
window or door should be left open. This is always 
hazardous to the sick and convalescent. Quite as 
safe a plan of ventilation, and as efficient, i8 to keep 
a lamp or small fire burning in the fireplace. This 
creates a draft, and carries bad airs and gases up the 
chimney. 

That out-door exercises before breakfast are health- 
fal. It is never sv. And, from the very nature of 
things, is hurtful, especially to persons of poor health, 
although the very vigorous may practise it with im- 
punity. In winter, the body is easily chilled through 
and through, unless the stomach has been fortified 
with a good warm breakfast; and in warm weather, 
miasmatic and malarious gases and emanations 
speedily act upon the empty and weak stomach in a 
way to vitiate the circulation and induce fever and 
ague, diarrhaa and dysentery; entire families, who 
have arranged to eat breakfast before leaving the 
house, and to take supper before sundown, have had 
a complete exemption from fever and ague, while the 
community around them were suffering from it, 
from having neglected these precautions. 

That whatever lessens a cough is “ good” for it, 
and, if persevered in, will cure it. On the contrary, 
all coughs are soonest cured by promoting and in- 
creasing them; because nature endeavors by the 
cough to help to bring up the phlegm and yellow 
matter which is in the lungs, and the lungs cannot 
heal while that matter is there. And, as it cannot 
be got rid of without coughing, the more coughing 
tLere is the sooner it is got rid of—the sooner are the 
lungs cleared out for the fuller and freer reception of 
pure air, which is their natural food. The only 





They fade away now, this group; they melt grad- 
ually and gracefully into their respective carriages; 
and we have scarcely time to hurl a mental slipper 





dies which can do any good in coughs are such 
as loosen the phlegm, and thus less cough is required 
to bring itup. Those remedies are warmth, out-door 
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BOSTON ENCAMPMENT EXCURSION. 

The arrangements for the contemplated excursion 
of the Boston Encampment of Knights Templars are 
not yet completed, although, as far as we can learn, 
everything is progressing most satisfactorily. It is 
evident to most every one that the route first propos- 
ed must be modified, for but few of our business men 
could leave their homes fur twenty days, just in the 
most prosperous part of the season. We think that 
ten days will be ample for the trip to Chicago and 
back, stopping at Rochester, Detroit and Niagara 
Falls, avoiding New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. However, the matter is in the 
hands of an able committee, and it will do what is 
right. 
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A MASTER MASON’S GRIP. 

Major James Ganson, of Le Roy, N. Y., though a 
small man, had the most powerful grip of hand of 
any man we ever knew. His hand was like a smith’s 
vice whenever he chose to exert his strength. 

It was one night in the height of the anti-masonic 
excitement of 1836, ’7, ’8, that a silly “anti” by the 
name of Smith, came into Le Roy and sought out the 
major, telling that he had heard that he, the major, 
could give the real Master Maxson’s grip, and that he 
had come over eighty miles on foot to obtain it. The 
meeting took place in the bar-room of the village 
tavern, where, as usual, many persons were congre- 
gated, who, knowing the strength of the major’s 
grip, were on the lookout for fun. Having, accord- 
ing to the custom of those days, first taken a drink, 
the major extended his right hand, and slightly 
grasped that of Smith. 

“Are you ready?” asked the major. 

“All ready,” replied Smith. 

The major, steadily looking Smith in the eye, be- 
gan to tighten his grip. Smith grew uneasy, and 
began to wince. Tighter and tighter grew the major’s 
grip, and Smith began to beg to be let off. ‘ Why, 
this is only an Entered Apprentice grip,” said the 
major. ‘I will now give you the Fellow-Cratt,” and 
the major gave his hand-vice several more turns, 
which caused much groaning, and many ludicrous 
contortions on the part of Smith, who lustily begged 
to be let off, said that he was satisfied, and did not 
want any more grips. The major, however, was in- 
exorable, and still held on to Smith all the time, 
shaking his hand, and every shake causing a groan. 

“‘ Now,” said the major, “having come a long way 
to get the real Master Mason’s grip, it would be 
wrong in me to let you go hence without it.” 

“‘ There it is,” said the major, the real Master Ma- 
son’s grip, and one that you will not soon forget,” at 
the same time exerting to his utmost his great mus- 
cular powers, causing the bones of Smith’s hand to 
crack, and the blood to start from under his finger 
nails, Smith, in the meantime, bellowing with pain. 
‘*Go home,” said the major, ‘and tell all of your 
anti-masonic friends that if any of them want the 
real Master Mason’s grip, to come to me, for I flatter 
myself that I can give it as well as any other man.” 

The major gave one more turn of the vice, and then 
released him. The next day Smith, with his hand 
done up in a poultice, started for home, entirely sat- 
isfied with the masonic information he had so pain- 
fully obtained—a wiser, if not better man. 





CONSEQUENCES OF ATHEISM. . 
Few men suspect, perhaps no man comprehends, 
the extent of the support given by religion to every 
virtue. No man is perhaps aware how much our 
moral and social sentiments are fed from this foun- 
tain; how powerless conscience would become with- 
out the belief of a God; how palsied would be human 
benevolence, to quicken and sustain it; how sudden- 
ly the whole social fabric would quake, and with 
what a fearful crash it would sink into hopeless ruins, 
were the ideas of a Supreme Being, of accountable- 
ness, and a future life to be utterly erased from ev- 
ery mind. Once let men thoroughly believe that they 
are the work and sport of chanve; that no superior 
intelligence concerns itself with human affairs; that 
all their improvements perish forever at death; that 
the weak have no guardian, and the injured no 
avenger; that there is no recompense for sacrifices to 
uprightness and public good; that an oath is un- 
heard in heaven; that secret crimes have no witness 
but the perpetrator; that human existence has no 
purpose, and human virtue no unfailing friend; that 
this brief life is everything to us, and death is total, 
everlasting extinction—once let men thoroughly 
abandon religion, and who can conceive or describe 
the extent of the desolation that would follow? 
We hope, perhaps, that human laws and natural 
sympathy would hold society together. As reason- 
ably might we believe that, were the sun quenched 
in the heavens, our torches would illuminate, and 
our fires quicken and fertilize creation. What is 
there in human nature to awaken respect and ten- 
derness, if man is the unprotected insect of a day? 
and what is he more, if Atheism be true? Erase all 
thought and fear of God from a community, and sel- 
fishness and sensuality would absorb the whole man. 
Appetite, knowing no restraint, and poverty and 
suttering having no solace or hope, would t: ple in 


principle, would be mocked and spurned as unmean- 
ing sounds. A sordid self-interest would supplant 
every other feeling, and man would become in fact, 
what the theory of Atheism declares him to be, a 
companion for brutes. 


FAITH, HOPE, CHARITY. 
THREE MASONIC WORDS OF STRENGTH, 
(From the German of Schiller.) 

There are three lessons I would write— 
Three words as with a burning pen— 

In tracings of eternal light 
Upon the hearts of men. 

Have Hope. Though clouds environ now, 
And gladness hide her face in scorn, 

Put thou the shadow from thy brow; 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have Faith. Where'er thy bark is driven,— 
‘the calm's disport, the tempest's mirth.— 

Know this: God rules the host of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 

Have Charity. Not alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brother call, 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 

Thus grave these lessons on thy soul,— 
Hope, Faith and Charity ; thou shalt find 

Strength when life's surges cease to roll, 
Light where thou else wert blind. 





AN EMINENT Mason.—Lord Brougham’s name 
can be found in the records of Fortrose Lodge of 
Stornoway, under date of August 20th, 1790. When 
Lord Brougham was initiated, he demured to a cer- 
tain condition, but was induced to proceed. Stroud, 
Charles Stewart and Robert Campbell were made 
Masons at the same time. 

SERVED HIM RIGHT.—A man in Scotland has been 
sentenced to ten days’ imprisonment for trying to 
gain admission to a Masonic Lodge when he was not 
@ member of the Order. * 








SWITZERLAND. 

As the wealth of each mountain canton is calcu- 
lated by the number of cows nourished on its heights, 
it becomes an object of watchful care to prevent if 
possible the int h ts made on the pasturages 
by the fall of avalanches, which, burying in their 
course fragments of rocks, stones, and loose earth, 
cover the ground, and destroy vegetation. These 
avalanches frequently occur in spring, and.the de- 
vastations they make are only prevented by such 
precautions as raising barriers to divert their caurse, 
and especially in guarding from the woodman’s axe 
those forests which, situated above, serve as a natural 
protection to the greenswards beneath. These for- 
ests are, however, frequently destroyed in order to 
procure fuel; and then the climate below having de- 
pended on their warmth, becomes colder, and reacts 
on the vegetation, which directly seeks a lower level. 

Notwithstanding every care, great inroads are an- 
nually made on the pasturages, and during the last 
century, they have considerably diminished in num- 
ber. In certain statistics published by the federal 
government, the Alpine pasturages appear formerly 
to have covered an extent of seven hundred and 
twenty-nine thousand hectares. The heights above 
cannot resist atmospheric effects; and the action of 
constant rain and damp, added to the snow, has 
caused large portions of granite and rock to separate, 
and these falling heavily, have buried whole districts 
under their ruin; so that many a greensward, on 
which the industrious mountaineer formerly led his 
tlock, or gathered his winter’s provision of hay, is 
now converted into sterile rock, or an eterna) glacier. 
Popular legends abound in this country relative to the 
disappearance of these pasturages, and the following 
is one preserved, and in many cases believed, by the 
simple peasants of Oberhasli, in the Swiss Oberland. 
I give it as a specimen of many others. “ In the dis- 
trict where the glacier of Gauli now raises its white 
pyramids, there was once a large Alpage or field 
which belonged to a rich and beautiful shepherd 
called Blumlisalp. Her manner of life was not, how- 
ever, in accordance with her beauty or position, and 
she accordingly incurred the displeasure of Heaven. 
One day, when Blumlisalp was wandering on her 
Alpage, accompanied by her favorite dog Rhin, an 
avalanche d jed, and liowed up herself, her 
dog and her herds, leaving no trace even of the pas- 
turage where they dwelt. From that date, the moun- 
tain goes by the name of this unfortunate shepherd- 
exs; and even to this day the peasants pretend to 
hear, mid storm and rain, the silvery tinkles of her 
troupeaur’s bells, the howling of her dog, and her 
own voice crying to them to take warning, for that 
she and her dog Rhin are condemned to wander 
through all eternity as prisoners on the icy fields of 
her own rich Alpage.” 














ANCIENT PYRAMIDS IN CALIFORNIA, 
Another of those numerous edifices of civilized an- 
tiquity in the New World has just been discovered, in 
the shape of a great stone pyramid, composed of 
courses from eighteen inches to nearly three feet in 
thickness, and five to eight feet in length. It has a 
level top of more than fifty feet square, though it is 
said to be evident from the remains that it was once 
completed. This pyramid differs, in some respects, 
from the Egyptian pyramids, being more slender or 
pointed, and the outer surface of the blocks being cut 
to an angle that gave the structure, when new and 
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scorn on the restraintsof human laws. Virtue, duty, 
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C{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A LARK. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 
“For I was e’era truant one that thought his home a 
cage."’ 

* Boys will be boys,” says a home proverb; and if, 
to quote again, “a boy’s will is the wind’s will,” then 
it is fortunate that they do not will to be anything 
worse than boys. 

Tom Hogdon, Jack Clare and I had no worse desire 
than this—just to be boys—and this we were with a 
rush, Before we were fairly settled in our teens, we 
had exhausted all the mischievous possibilities of our 
staid old town of D——, and, seeing nothing more to 
do in that line, departed to conquer other worlds. Of 
course, when we were settled in town—Tom ina law- 
yer’s office, I learning civil engineering, and Jack 
humdrumming behind a counter—we had to straight- 
en a ‘little. Indeed, we were beginning to get our 
ballast aboard, and to acquire new ideas of fun. Still, 
we hadn’t quite lost our fibre, and had to break out 
once in a while in some foolery or other. 

I think, on mature deliberation, that our boarding- 
house mistress was responsible for the greater part of 
our shines; for, on looking over the diary kept by me 
at that time, I can see, on the day before every out- 
burst of ours, some such entry as the following: 

** Dried-apple sauce again, heavily sweetened with 
dark-brown sugar. Fine thing to take away the ap- 
petite. Two shining bugs in my spoonful.” 

“Another antiquarian bread- pudding, made of 
pieces as old as the hills. Saw the print of Marm 
Smith’s broken tooth in a crust in my portion of the 
mess, Fried ham four timesaweek. Butter strong- 
ish. Rye coffee. O Lord!” 

** Old lady has taken to shutting the gas off at half 
past nine o’clock. It went out without a moment’s 
warning, just as I was putting the finishing touches 
last night to a plan of a cottage, and made me give a 
smutch of India ink directly in the middle. Mem.— 
To upset my ink-bottle on to the carpet, to pay for 
that.” Etc. ° 

Now, such things are depressing; and we fellows, 
being confined by day, and having no acquaintances 
whom we much cared about, were fairly driven to do 
something wild, in order to keep ourselves from being 
low-spirited. This is one of our larks: 

You see, our means were not magnificent; and, as 
we neither gambled, stole from our employers, nor 
robbed highway passengers, we were sometimes 
straitened a little, and had to cut our garment accord- 
ing to a not too great spread of cloth. That was the 
reason why we all boarded at Marm Smith’s, and ate 
such ancient and honorable provender. There was 
no life nor comfort in the house. The furniture was 
old and faded, and marm was afraid, even then, that 
we would wear it out. So, when summer came, and 
people began to go out of town, we conceived a bright 
idea. Why should we not occupy one of those empty 
houses, during the evenings, while the owner was 
gone? We put it to vote, and were unanimous. 

It was a ticklish thing to do, but we looked about 

















us, and laid our plans. Before long, they came to a 
splendid maturity. Mr. Lawrence Styne lived on 
Sky street, ina fine house—that is, he lived there 
when he wasin town. But he and his whole family 
went away on the first of July, and the house was 
closed. Moreover, all the near neighbors had done 
likewise, and the street was delightfully deserted. 

Amonth before the departure of the family, we 
commenced to cultivate the acquaintance of the 
night-watch on that route. We were successful be- 
yond our expectations. No. 999 was open to convic- 
tion on the merits of a filthy ram-punch, which was 
the only thing I ever quarrelled with Jack about, 
but which he would make, and would persist in being 
proud to be able to make, and would, moreover, 
drink, whenever he could get any one to drink with 
him. 

No. 999 was converted to a love of this concoction, 
and the two got in the habit of meeting, quite by ac- 
cident, on a certain part of the route. Jack would 
step into an innocent-looking little cigar and news- 
paper store in the rear of Sky street, and immediate- 
ly disappear behind a screen. No. 999, by a singular 
coincidence, would presently drop into the same little 
shop, whistle thoughtfully a moment, look about, as 
a city guardian should, to see that all was right, then 
disappear also behind the aforesaid screen. After 
ten or fifteen minutes, the two would again make 
their appearance, lively and good-natured, willing to 
forgive all their enemies. R 

One evening, about nine o’clock, as Jack and the 
city functionary were pointing toward their ren- 
dezvous, Tom and I slipped into a narrow alley-way, 
in the rear of the Styne house. There was first a 
high brick wall to surmount, which we easily ac- 
complished by means of a rope-ladder, thrown to 
catch a blind hook on the second story of the L. Once 
on the wall, we climbed to the top of the L, and there 
found our gate of paradise, which was nothing more 
than the scuttle through which the wash-woman 
came out to hang her clothes on the roof. Of course 
this scuttle was fastened, but a little careful whittling 


an hour we were inside the house. 


through the wide hall, and up the front staircase. | 





loosened the hinges, and, Jack having come, in half 


We were not burglars of sufficient standing to be 
provided with a dark lantern, but, by the occasional 
lighting of a match, we got down the narrow stair- 
way, and explored corridors, kitchen, dining-room 
and sitting-room on the first floor. The two last were 
very richly furnished, but we were not quite suited 
with them. So, with palpitating hearts, we crept 








ar the eeeend feor we s fund o our rest. Passing the 
large and stately parlors, where the rich furniture 
was shrouded in linen covers, we came to a little 
library at the back of the house. It was lighted by 
one long, narrow, pointed window, like an arrow of 
light in the wall. Over this fell first a green linen 
plain curtain, next the closed shutters, then a muslin 
one, heavily embroidered at the edge, then, looped 
back, a heavy drapery of green damask, lined and 
wadded—things enough to exclude the light, any one 
would conclude. Deep chairs, and two sofas of green 
damask on a green carpet, a large carved centre-ta- 
ble, two small cabinets of minerals, shells and lichens, 
one little movable book-stand, book-cases lining the 
walls, two or three busts, and a writing-desk, made 
up the furniture of this charming little room. 

We rested awhile, agreed to make that our den, it 
being at once the safest and the pleasantest room we 
had seen, then started on further explorations. Ele- 
gant chambers, with every convenience, occupied the 
two upper stories, and, going down again, we found 
a pantry on the first floor. Investigating further, we 
were made happy by the discovery of several jars of 
preserves, out of which we helped ourselves modest- 
ly, carefully covering and returning them to their 
places. Fruit-cake we found, too, and a box of rai- 
sins, neither of which did we touch on this first visit. 
Our chief anxiety was now to get out, which we 
accomplished safely, and reached home about three 
o’clock in the morning. 

After that, we spent two or three evenings of every 
week, and all our Sundays, at the Styne house. We 
would make up a package of provisions sufficient to 
last over, and after a pleasant evening, reading books 
from the library, sometimes playing a game of euchre 
on the library table, we would throw ourselves to 
sleep on the floor or the sofas, and sleep till late in 
the morning. It was a pleasant change from our 
shabby boarding-house; and since we took every pre- 
caution, and always removed every trace of our pres- 
ence before leaving, we felt safe. We always entered, 
too, so noiselessly, that had any one been in the 
house, we should scarcely have been heard. 

This went on for about six weeks, when our break- 
upcame. We had entered as silently as usual, had 
crept up stairs to the library in our stockings, and af- 
ter carefully closing doors and blinds, had lighted 
our candles, and played a few games of euchre. Then 
each one had taken down a book from the shelves. 
Tom was deep in the Mysteries of Udolpho, Jack had 
developed a taste for the Percy Border Ballads, and I 
was carefully turning the leaves of a valuable book of 
engravings of seals and coins. 

The night was warm, and as it was Saturday, and 
we were to have all the next day to enjoy our palace, 
we concluded to put out our light, and go to rest. We 
did so, and soon the two others were sound asleep. 
But I was wide awake. I felt restless and anxious, 
and lay there on the sofa, wondering what would be- 
come of us if we should be found out. 1 resolved 
that this should be our last visit, for, the first novelty 
over, the affair seemed to me as mean as it was dan- 
gerous. That we were careful of everything, did not 
signify. We were in another man’s house, without 
his knowledge or permission. While I lay there 
thinking, there was a faint sound in the entry, then 
a hand softly took the knob of the library door, and 
turned it, finding it locked. The door was slightly 
shaken, as if to make sure; then a light step retreat- 
ed through the entry, ascended the stairs, and enter- 
ed the chamber overhead. 

I had listened in trembling silence, the perspiration 
streaming over me, and when the sound ceased, I 
woke Tom and Jack. We had a whispered conference, 
which ended in our gathering up our traps, and pre- 
paring to depart as speedily as possible. When we 
were ready, we held our breaths and listened, but 
gould hear no sound. 

It didn’t seem to be a policeman, and we had seen 
no signs of any of the family about. All the lower 
blinds and doors had been closed when we came in, 
just as usual, Evidently, it was some burglar—prob- 
ably one less innocent and harmless than ourselves. 


My resolution was instantly taken. I would let 
the others get out safely, if they could, and makethe 
best of their way home, but I would remain and 
search out this burglar, whoever he might be. 

They tried hard to coax me off, but I was firm; and 
at length, to my great relief, I saw them safely down 
the wall. Then I went softly back on my volunteer 
police duty, keeping matches and a candle out of our 
stores, in case of need. 

I crept silently up stairs again, stopping at every 
step to listen. All was silent; but when I reached 
the second landing, I knew that some one was in, or 
had been in the house. The air had been close, and 
strongly impregnated with camphor, which was eve- 
rywhere thrown about to kill moths, but now a fresh 
breeze crept from an open door, and there was the 
faint rustle of a curtain in an open window. 

Stealing slowly and carefully up the second stair- 
case, I stopped near the open door to listen. 1 could 
scarcely believe my ears. Yes, in the pauses of the 
curtain rustling, I distinctly heard the low, even 
breathing of some sleeper. Audacious! We had 
considered ourselves to be bold enough, when we 
slept on the carpet, with locked door and closed win- 
dows. But this man ventilated his room, and took a 
bed! 

I determined to have a glimpse of him, before pro- 
ceeding any further. Guided by the breathing, I en- 
tered the room, and stood close beside the sleeper, 
who was not in the bed, as I had thought, but was 
lying ona long lounge, near the open window. I bent 
and tried to see what sort of person my antagonist 





was, but it was a dim starlight, and all I could make 








out was a form wrapped in white. Stepping behind 
the sleeper, that he might not see my face should he 
wake suddenly, I lighted a match and held it over 
his head. 

Ye gods! My burglar was the loveliest girl in the 
world, sleeping with her white arms thrown up over 
her head, and her dark hair falling from the pillow 
to the floor. .The long eye-lashes cast a faint, fine 
shade upon the smooth cheeks, and the rosy lips were 
slightly parted. She lay only half undressed, in a 
loose white wrapper, below which a slippered foot 
peeped out. 

While I gazed, in a trance of mingled terror, delight 
and incredulity, the little flame of the match burned 
down against my fingers, faded, and I was in dark- 
ness again. What couldI do? Evidently, she was 
one of the family, and therefore could not be here 
alone. Could I get down and out without encounter- 
ing any one? Of course the more speedily I tried 
that, the better; but something kept me. When I 
would have gone, a chain seemed to hold me to the 
side of that lovely sleeper. 

I had never cared much about women, and had 
never been in love; but I had always kept a little 
smothered romance deep down in my heart. It burst 
into flame, while 1 stood there by that beautiful girl, 
sleeping so unconsciously before me. She was the 
one for me to love, to die for. Why would not some 
danger threaten, that I might protect her? Alas! 
the greatest service I could do her, was to get out of 
her way as quick as possible. I sighed, and was 
about to start, when a slight movement of the sleeper 
stopped me. She turned, moaned in her sleep, then 
seemed to wake, but still kept moaning. 

“T am so sick!” she said, faintly. ‘O, how foolish 
I was to stay here alone!” 

My heart gave a leap. I might be of service to her, 
if I did not first frighten her to death. There was 
silence a moment, then she moaned out again: 

“0O,I am sosick! Whatshall Ido? I shall die 
here all alone. If I could reach the window, and 
call the watch!” 

She raised herself feebly, and turned slowly toward 
the window. There was no escape. I stood fully 
though not strongly defined between her and the 
white curtain. 

**My God!” she whispered, in a tone of horror, and 
seemed to be frozen in that position, half raised, with 
her face turned towards me. 

Do not be afraid of me,” I broke in, eagerly. ‘I 
would not alarm nor hurt you for the world. I would 
help you, if Ican. You said that you are ill. CanI 
do anything for you? Can I go fora doctor? I will 
call the watch, if you want me to—only don’t be 
afraid of me. I am willing to tell you my name, and 
the whole story. It was a wild frolic of mine.” 

As I poured all this out in a breath, she first looked 
at me, then sank back on her pillow, her fear giving 
way to illness. 

“Who are you?” she asMed, faintly, as I ended. 
“Tam Arthur Francis, and am learning civil en- 
gineering with Case and Edgars. Iam nota scanip. 
Do let me do something for you!” For she was moan- 
ing again. 

*T can’t help it,” shesighed. ‘ You must go down 
to the dining-room as quickly as you can, and bring 
me a bottle of brandy and a glass from the sideboard. 
I cannot wait—I am suffering.” 

1 ran like the wind, half tumbling over the stairs 
in my haste, found the bottle and glass, noticing also 
ther ins of a lunch which had evidently serv- 
ed two or three persons. On my way back, I lighted 
the candle which we boys had used, and carried it 
into the chamber with me. The young lady was too 
ill to think of fear, and did not give me a glance, 
even, asI poured the brandy, and gave it to her. 
Her face was deadly pale, and her hands trembled. 

“Now go for the doctor,” she said, speaking with 
difficulty. ‘‘ Call Doctor Maine, No.3 Brandon street, 
and Mrs. James, at No. 16 the same street. .Tell them 
that Miss Florence Styne is alone and ill.” 

**T will call the watch to stand at the door while I 
am gone,” I said; ‘and if you want him, you can 
call.” 

“ Well, leave the door open, so that they can get in, 
and tell him to stand there. I can’t find the latch- 
key now. Make haste.” 

I started instantly, my heart throbbing at those 
pleading accents, and, calling the astonished watch- 
man, stood him in the door, with orders to go upif 
she called him. In two minutes I was ringing Mrs. 
James’s bell, going to her first, for I took it for grant- 
ed that a lady would take longer to dress than the 
doctor. Then a call to Doctor Maine} and in five 
minutes I was back in the Styne doorway again. 

‘‘ Have you heard her? Is she any worse?” I ask- 
ed eagerly of the guardian. 

“1 haven’t heard anything,” was the reply. 

‘Well, the doctor and a lady will be here in a few 
minutes. Stay till they come, if you can. If you 
can’t, shut the door, and I will let them in when they 
ring.” 

Ithen ran up stairs, two steps at a time, and en- 
tered the chamber, breathless. 

* They are coming,” I said. 

‘Thank you,” said the girl, faintly, looking at me 
for the tirst time, and looking with keen though gen- 
tle eyes. ‘1 teel better for the brandy.” 

“Tam so glad!” Lexclaimed. ‘And will you for- 
give me for being here, and fur frightening you so?” 

1 don’t know what I should have done without 
you,” she answered, her searching blue eyes still 
resting on my face. “I was taken suddenly with 
cramp, and could not have got down to get the bran- 








| dy, nor have made the watch hearme. How did you 
; come here?” 


Then, standing before her, and blushing like the 
culprit I was, I told the whole story, from first to last. 
When I had finished, I scarce dared look at her, but 
waited her judgment in silence. She was silent a 
moment, then spoke very gently. 

“It was a wild prank, and I am glad that you 
promise not to trv such a thing again. But don’t 
distress yourself any more about it. I shall not tell 
of it, and I don’t wish you to. I particularly request 
you not to. 1 was very imprudent to think of staying 
in the house stone, and shall get a scokling from 
father and mother forit. If they know of my run- 
ning any other risk than illness, they will be very 
angry. When the doctor comes, you can go out.” 

At that moment the doctor’s voice was heard at the 
door. Overcome by an irresistible impulse, I fell on 
my knees beside the sofa, and, taking that fair hand, 
pressed it passionately to my lips. 

* You shall not repent your trust in me,’ I said, 
earnestly. ‘‘I would guard this house with my life. 
From to-night, I am no longer a wild boy, but a man.” 

Did I dream, or did the soft fingers give mine a 
faint pressure as I held them? There was no time 
for another word, for the doctor’s heavy step was 
stumbling on the stairway, and I had only time to 
slip out and let him pass. 

“ Why, Floreuve, what does this mean?” he said, 
entering. ‘ What is the matter?” 

“‘O doctor,” she said, with a pitiful little half laugh 
in her trembling voice, “I have got well, and don’t 
want you. You may go right home. I have drank 
ever so much raw brandy.” 

‘But how came you here alone?” he asked. 
‘Mother and Sade and I came in yesterday to do 
some shopping, and I was going up to Aunt Fanny’s, 
to stay over Sunday. After mother and Sade went 
back to the depot, I came up here to see that all was 
right, and to lock up. I felt tired, and laid down to 
rest, and as (didn’t feel very well, I kept lying, and 

at last concluded to stay all night. 1 thought it was 
safe anough. I think it might have been the strong 
scent of camphor that made me ill. I had dreadful 
cramps.” 

‘You deserve them, for staying here alone,” the 
doctor growled. ‘You might have died. Who was 
it came after me?” 

“Ido not know,” she said, negligently. ‘I sent 
some man, a stranger. Doctor, may I have some 
laudanum ?” 

Bless her! She was keeping her promise, and 
shielding me. I felt quite safe, and, hearing a wo- 
man’s voice at the door, I stole into a new hiding- 
place, and, as soon as she had passed, went softly 
out, and walked home slowly in the sweet summer 
starlight. 

The next day, 1 sent a boy to the door to inquire for 
Miss Styne. He came back, saying that she had her- 
self’ come down to the door, to say that she was quite 
well, and to tell him to thank the gentleman for 
inquiring. 

* Three weeks after, Case and Edgars had a job of 
surveying to do, which they sent me out for. A gen- 
tleman had an estate in the country, and was going 
to build a new house. I was to go out with an as- 
sistant, who knew the place. I did not ask nor hear 
the name, and did not think of it when the gentle- 
man came out to talk with me, and at length invited 
me to go in to dinner with him. But when I stepped 
into the large and shaded dining-room, who should 
turn from the window to greet me, at her father’s in- 
troduction, but Florence Styne! I don’t know which 
of us blushed most, but I know that I stammered, 
which she did not. 

Need I say more? Need I describe the long sum- 
mer days of that month, during which I went every 
day into the country, planned and laid out the man- 
sion and grounds that were to be my darling’s home, 
and saw her every day? 

On the last day, I could keep silence no longer, and 
just as I was taking leave, I handed her a note, in 
which my whole heart was written. 

The next day brought a precious answer. I was to 
go on with my business, so as to succeed, and so please 
papa, who aiready liked me very much. I wasto be 
good, and not get low-spirited, or think that she 
would forget me. She couldn’t promise anything 
now, but when she came in town tu her Aunt Fan- 
ny’s, the next week, I might call there and see her. 

Well, I did goon with my business, and I did not 
get low-spirited, and I did eal] at Aunt Fanny’s, and, 

lastiy, I did succeed in pleasing papa. And now, the 
end of that blessed lark of mine is that Florence’s 


papa, also. 

Nevertheless, I wonld not advise young men to go 
about breaking into houses in the summer, for the 
night-police are not all as fond of rum-punch as No. 
999 is, and there is no other gir) in all the work! like 
my Florence. 





MAN AND WIFE. 

The theory of man and wife, that special theory in 
accordance with whieh the wife is to bend herself in 
loving submission before her husband, is very beau- 
tifal; and it would be good altogether could it only 
be arranged that the husband should be the stronger 
and greater of the two. The theory is based on the 
hypothesis; and the hypothesis sometimes fails of 
confirmation. In ordinary marriages, the vessel 
rights itself, and the stronger and greater takes the 
lead, whether clothed im petticoats, or m coat, waist- 
coat and tronsers; but there sometimes comes a terri- 
ble shipwreck, when the woman, before marriage, has 
filled herse}f full of ideas of submission, and then finds 
her golden-:eaded god has got an irom body and feet 





of clay. 











Aunt Fanny is my Aunt Fanny, and her papa is my | 
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The World i in Winistare, 


TO MARY | ANN. 

When morning gilds the pearly lawn, 
And sunlit skies you scan, 

When night's dark curtains are withdrawn, 
Arise, my Mary Ann! 

When chanticleer proclaims the day, 
And roay glow the skies, 

When all the stars have fled away, 
My Mary Ann, arise! 

When, that the day is coming soon, 
A thousand signs declare, 

O, don your kirtle and your shoon, 
And steal adown the stair! 

But by my chamber door abide, 
To do this hest of mine; 

You ‘ll find I ‘ve put my boots outside— 
O, take them down to shine! 

An old Californian said to an English gentleman, 
the other day :—“I see that the English authorities 
have forbidden the performance of Haydn's ‘Crea- 
tion’ in Ireland.”"—*Aw, indeed! ‘’ow’s that?” 
“ Well, on t of the refe to the Fenian 
excitement—the air ‘With verdure clad.’”—“ Aw, 
yes,” said John Bull, “vewy clevaw, to be sure— 
‘The Wearing of the Green.’ Aw, vewy good!” 


A man was garroted in St. Louis, recently, and 
robbed of a jack-knife and two copper cents. Adding 
insult to injury, the thieves kicked him on account 
of his poverty. 

**T could soon finish you up,” said some lemons to 
a bottle of carbonate of soda. “I could soon take 
the taste out of you,” answered the soda. “Let us 
try our strength,” said the lemons. ‘ With all my 
heart,” said the soda, And to work they went, try- 
ing with all their might to extinguish each other; 
tizz went the lemons; fizz went the soda; and they 
went on fizzing till there was nothing of either of 
them left, and only a nauseous puddle showed where 
the fight had been. 

A new copper and nickel five cent piece is under 
consideration at Washington. 


In a divorce case now before the Chicago courts, 
there is a humorous feature. The defendant is mar- 
ried to one of twin brothers, who bear so striking a 
resemblance to each other, that she has found it im- 
possible to distinguish her liege from the one that 
isn’t. This has’ led to making mistakes, and pane 
the divorce suit. 


A good story of a well-known citizen of Portland is 
told in the Star, to the effect that, day befure yester- 
day, a8 he was getting into his carriage, his hat was 
either blown off or knocked off by hitting against the | 
carriage-top, and the horse starting at the same time, | 
the citizen gained his seat with some difficulty, and 
stopped the horse ata little distance, when a man 
came running along with the hat, which he banded | 
to the citizen, asking him hurriedly, “Are you hurt, | | 
Mr. ——?”—* No; your note comes due to-morrow— | 
get up!” 

A new and fatal disease among horses has mani- 
fested itself at the New York stables. 


“But, as I said before, we have proved to you 
where that town lineis. Yes, gentlemen of the jury, | 
there it is, and there it will remain forever; and all 
the ingenuity of my learned brother can never efface | 
it—can never wash it out. No, gentlemen; he may 
plant one foot on the utmost verge of the outermost 
ring of the planet Satury, and plant the other on | 





wring them dry, but he Sere 
line—never, never!” 

A letter in the London Morning Star states that | 
the cathedral at Milan, which is built of white marble 
from pavement to spire, was begun in the fourteenth 
century, and is yet a long way from completion, 
though a large namber of workmen are constantly | 
employed, and has cost up tothe present time not 
far from $175,000,000. 

Chicago has at last received its great telescope, the 
largest ever made in the world. The aperture of the 
object glass is 18 1-2 Inches. The instrument made 
the journey from this city in uine days, packed in 
nineteen boxes. 


for sale—‘* sold for no fault, except that having been 
raised by a Methodist preacher, she has acquired too 
great a partiality for spring chickens to be agreeable 
t the present owner.” 

A new member of the English House of Commons, 
who had the habit of speaking very slowly, recently 
undertook to debate the cattle-plague bill, and aston- 
ished the House by saying, “I’ve had the ri.der- 
pest ”—after the burst of laughter which followed, 
the member was permitted to continue, and added— 
“on my farm.” 

On the occasion of a terrible shipwreck, when al! 
the efforts of the captain and crew seemed unavailin 
to avert the coming fate, we recollect an old lad; 
going up to the skipper, wringing her hands in der 


- peration, and exclaiming, “O captain, are we reall: 


in such danger?”—“ Yes, ma’am,”’ answered he, “ w 
must trust in Providence now.”— Good God!” wa 
the pious rejojnder, “‘ has it come to that?” 

Four hundred false eyes are sold every week i 
Paris. 

London receives, annually, 500,000 codfish , 25,000 ,00 
mackerel, 100,000,000 soles, 35,000,000 plaice, 200,000,00 
haddock, 50,000,000 red herrings, 1,600,000 dried cor 
and molluscous shell-fish to the amount of 920,000,600 
During the lobster season there is a demand fi 
10,000 daily. 
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pest”—after the burst of laughter which followed, 
the member was permitted to continue, and added— 
“on my farm.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE CRADLE PILLOW. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
—_—ee 


Tis a dainty, downy pillow, but wee, 
Enveloped in linen, and floss, and lace; 

From which cunningly peeped, in artless glee, 
An innocent, tiny baby, face, 

That smiled and frolicked so prettily— 
Our darling, golden-haired Grace. 


Now in sacred keeping it’s laid away, 
For it cushioned oft her doll-like head; 
And on it those dimpled, white hands lay, 

Now hid ‘neath flowers among the dead. 
But above, on a pillow far softer borne— 
An angel's bosom—she dwells for aye. 
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THE GREEN WHEELBARROW. 











BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 

“TWELVE times twelve are one hundred and forty- 
four. Hurrah!” And with these words, away went 
Harry Clark’s multiplication table, scaling across the 
room, and nearly breaking his mother’s best looking- 
glass. 

“Take care, Harry! What are you so overjoyed 
about?” asked his mother, looking up from the book 
which she was reading. 

“O, I can say every word, from one times one to 
twelve times twelve—want to hear me?” said q 
running to pick up the card, which he handed to his 
mother. 

‘Nine times nine are how many?” asked Mrs. 
Clark. 

* Kighty-one,” was the prompt reply. 

“And eleven times eleven?” 

“ One hundred and twenty-one,” said Harry, a lit- 
tle slower than before. 

“That is right, Harry; and now let me ask you 
one more question. How much is nothing times 
one?” ! 

“One,” answered Harry. 

“Ts it? Well, then how much is one times one?” 
asked Mrs. Clark. 

“Why, that is one?” isn’t it?” replied Harry, 
looking rather puzzled. ‘ But then I didn’t answer 
the first one right. Nothing times one must be 
nothing.” 

“You're right, my son. I haye seen a great many 
boys and girls get caught on that question. I am 
glad that you have got your multiplication table so 


- thoroughly—and what was it papa promised you 


when you had learned it?” 

“A new wheelbarrow, mamma—painted green, 
with a gilt horse on the side, just like Paul Hunkin’s. 
Wont it be grand? 1 can go to the shop with it when 
you want any groceries, and wheel them home all 
myself; and Ben Tosser and I can wheel each other 
all around the garden,” said Harry. 

“That will be very nice,” said Mrs. Clark, patting 
her little boy’s head. “And now, if you like, you 
may put on your cap and run to meet papa, as he 
will soon be here to dinner.” 

“So I will,” said Harry. 
bridge, mamma?” 

“Yes; but do not climb upon the railings. Re- 
member Freddy Harris,” replied his mother. 

Freddy Harris was the name of a little boy who 
had fallen from the railing of the bridge a few weeks 
before, and would have drowned, if Farmer True’s 
hired man had not rescued him, Harry promised 
that he would not play upon the bridge, and, getting 
his cap, he hurried off, and was soon on the road to 
his father’s store. : 

It was a beautiful day, early in the spring. The 
grass looked bright and green, the trees were putting 
forth their buds, while the bluebirds and robins made 
the air melodious with their music. 

“Halloo! There’s the first dandelion I have seen 
this year.” And Harry pounced upon it as eagerly 
as if it had been a five-dollar gold piece. “I mean 
to carry it home to mother, and she can put it in her 
little vase on the mantel-piece.” 

The dandelion had rather a short stem, but it was 
the first one seen that year, and therefore a great 
prize. A little further on, he met Ben Tosser coming 
along with a book in his hand. 

‘‘ Where did you come trom, Ben?” asked Harry. 

** Down to the Public Library, to get our Matilda a 
book. Where did you raise that dandelion?” said 
Ben. 

‘0, I just found it on the bank up there by the 
stone wall,” replied Harry. 

“Any more there?” asked Ben, 

“No; this is all there was, and I jumped at it 
quick, I can tell you. Look here, Ben—1l can say my 
multiplication table all through, and now I can have 
my wheelbarrow. Wont we have some fun with it?” 
said Harry. 

“T’ll bet we will! Shall you have it by to-morrow? 
If you do, I’ll come over to your house and play with 
you,” said Ben. 

“TI don’t know,” answered Harry. ‘Perhaps fa- 
ther will get it to-night—I am going down to meet 
him now. You come over in the morning, any way, 
wont you?” 

Ben promised that he would, and Harry continued 


“Can I go as far as the 


he communicated the good tidings. Mr. Clark was 
much pleased to find that Harry had accomplished 
the task, and after trying him by random questions, 
all of which were correctly answered, he told Harry 
that the wheelbarrow should be his that very even- 
ing. This joyful piece of news was told to mamma 
as soon as Harry reached home, and the dandelion 
was given a prominent place on the mantel-piece. 

It seemed a long time to wait—a whole afternoon; 
but supper-time came at last, and with it Mr. Clark, 
bringing the bright new wheelbarrow. Harry was 
delighted. He trundled it backwards and forwards 
from parlor to kitchen several times, to see how it 
went. 

“Look at it, mother—see how nice it goes! To- 
morrow I can get something for you in it, can’t I?” 
And Harry left the barrow, and ran to his papa and 
mamma and kissed them, so great was his joy. 
During supper-time it stood under Harry’s chair, 
and when he went to bed, the toy was placed by the 
bedside, where he could see it when he awoke. 

Early the next morning, Ben Tosser came over to 
see if the new wheelbarrow had come. He thought 
it was a splendid one, and the two boys had a fine 
time wheeling each other up and down the garden 
walk. Pretty soon Harry heard his mother calling 
him, and upon going to the back door, she told him 
that he and Ben could go to Mr. Pease’s, the grocer, 
and buy her a peck of russet apples. 

This was just what Harry wanted todo. He was 
anxious to show his mother what a useful thing the 
new wheelbarrow was going to be, so off he started 
with his playmate. It was a long distance to the 
grocer’s, so they agreed to take turns in wheeling 
each other. In this way, they soon reached Mr. 
Pease’s store. 

Mr. Pease was standing behind the counter, dressed 
in a clean white apron. A little girl was buying half 
a dozen smoked herring; he tied them up in a paper, 
and then, turning to the boys, asked them what they 
wanted. 

“ We want a peck of your best russet apples,” said 
Harry. 

** You shall have them,” replied Mr. Pease; “ but 
where is your basket?” 

“TI didn’t bring a basket. I have got my new 
wheelbarrow here—you can put them in that. I am 
going to wheel them home,” replied Harry. 

Mr. Pease measured a peck of apples, and carried 
them to the sidewalk, where he poured them into 
the wheelbarrow. They filled it nearly full. — 

“ There,” said he, ‘‘ that is quite a load, but it wont 
be so heavy when you get home as it is now.” 

“Why not?” asked Harry. 

*O, because there will not be so many apples; some 
boys I know will eat a few as they walk along,” an- 
swered the grocer, merrily. 

The boys laughed, and started for home. It was a 
pretty heavy load for them, but they relieved one 
another in wheeling it, and were getting along nicely, 
when suddenly the wheel slipped into a erack in the 
bridge, and before they could prevent it, over went 
the wheelbarrow, and the apples were rolling all over 
the bridge. One big one went off into the water. 
“Catch ’em—catch ’em, Ben!” shouted Harry, be- 
ginning to pick them up as fast as he could. ** There’s 
one gone overboard; we can’t get that, surely. 

“ Well, we wont cry about that; let’s look out for 
those that are left,” answered Ben. 

‘*Here is one of your apples,” said a voice; and, 
looking up, the boys saw the same little girl who was 
buying herring in the store while they were there. 

She had a large apple in her hand, which she had 
picked up on the road, 

“That's a good girl,” said Harry. “See if you 
can find any more round anywhere.” 

In a few minutes all were collected, and the wheel- 
barrow loaded again. 

‘*Now I guess we’ll get °em home safe, this time,” 
said Harry. 

“ Here, little girl, don’t forget your bundle,” said 
Ben, pointing to a brown paper parcel that she had 
left on the rail of the bridge, while she picked up the 
apples. 

**O dear—I must not lose that,” said she. 
is all our dinner.” 

“Don’t you have anything for dinner but herring?” 
asked Harry, looking at the little girl, and noticing 


ragged clothes. 
“That is all we shall have to-day,” she answered. 


dinner.” 
“Ts your father very poor?” asked Ben. 


“ Have you got a mother?” 
* Yes. 


account of the rheumatism,” replied the girl. 
apples?” inquired Harry. 


one,” was the reply. 


said Harry. 

where do you live?” 

turnpike, near the brick-kiln,” she replied. 
Harry Clark’s house. 


claimed Harry. 





his walk. On the bridge, he met his father, to whom 





her if you can have an apple.” 


“That 


for the first time that she had bare feet and very 
“Sometimes we have nothing but potatoes for 


*“*T haven’t got any father,” she said, sorrowfully, 


My mother is a washerwoman, but for 
more than a week she has not been able to work, on 


* Poor little girl! Shouldn’t you like one of those 
‘* Yes, very much; it is a long time since I had 
** When I get home, I will ask mother if I can give z < 5 
youone. I would give you one now, but they belong | No; nor out of a sous’nd a year. But you can hog- 
to mother, and I have no right to give them away,” 


“What is your name?” asked Ben Tosser; “and 


“My name is Maria Fitts, and I live on the old 


“There’s mother, now, looking out for us,” ex- 
“You wait here, Maria, while I ask 


Mrs. Clark, when she had heard her little son’s 
story about Maria, readily gave her consent, and not 
only sent three large apples, but added some nice 
pieces of gingerbread, and two or three thick slices 
of bread and butter. Maria was very thankful for 
these gifts, and went to her home with a light heart. 
Harry told his mother about upsetting the wheel- 
barrow on the bridge, and how the little girl had 
helped pick them up. 

** Now you may go and play some more,” said Mrs, 
Clark, ‘‘and as you have been so good as to get the 
apples for me, I will bake each of you a turnover.” 

‘Ts there anything more that you wish us to do?” 
inquired Harry. 

“Not to-day, my son; but to-morrow morning I 
shall want something, and then you and Benny can 
make another trip to the grocer’s,” said his mother. 

Harry had a nice time all the rest of the day, and 
when night came, he was glad to go to sleep in his 
trundle-bed. Ben Tosser had promised to come over 
the first thing in the morning, and help him get the 
things at Mr. Pease’s. The wheelbarrow was left for 
the night in the barn, as it was too muddy to bring 
into the house. . 

Morning came, and Ben Tosser, too; but when 
Harry ran to the barn, he was astonished to find the 
wheelbarrow gone from the spot where he had placed 
it. In vain he hunted in every corner—it could not 
be found. Greatly alarmed, and half ready to cry, 
the little boy ran to the house, to tell the direful news. 
No one there could account for the lost treasure, and 
after a thorough search, it became very evident that 
some one had stolén it. The boy who opened the 
barn every’morning to drive the cow to pasture was 
questioned, and he stated that he saw the wheelbar- 
row standing by the closet where the harnesses were 
kept; it was very probable, therefore, that some one 
had visited the barn after this boy had left. 

Harry and Ben felt gloomy enough; they did not 
know what step to take to recover the wheelbarrow. 
Finally they decided to take a walk around the town, 
hoping to hear something of it. They were gone a 
long time, but discovered nothing, and at last turned 
their steps homeward, with heavy hearts. At the 
gate, they were surprised to see Maria Fitts standing 
as if waiting for them. 

‘ There is that beggar-girl again,” said Ben. “I 
suppose she wants some more cold victuals. That’s 
always the way with ’em—if you give them anything, 
they will keep coming for more.” 

‘ Have you lost your wheelbarrow?” inquired Ma- 
ria, when the boys had got near enough. 

* Yes, I have,” answered Harry, quickly. 
you know anything about it?” 

** IT was afraid vou had lost it,” replied Maria; “for 
this morning, when I got up, I looked from my win- 
dow just in time to see Jerry Flynn, as he was run- 
ning by with a wheelbarrow just like yours. I knew 
that he did not have one of his own; and then Jerry 
has been caught thieving before. He stole a whip 
from Major Bacon’s buggy, a few weeks ago. “I came 
right down as svon as I could, to tell you about it, for 
I had not forgotten your kind to me yesterday.” 

“TI think that we had better go right up to Flynn’s 
house, and see if the wheelbarrow is there,” said 
Harry. 

**So I say; but I don’t know where the house is,” 
said Ben. 

“Tl show you,” said Maria, “if you’ll come with 
me.” 

Harry ran into the house to ask his mamma about 
it, and she gave him permission to go to Jerry Flynn’s 
and search for the barrow. So he, with Ben and 
Maria, walked over to the old turnpike, and finally 
came to a dilapidated house, with the windows stuff- 
ed with old rags and straw hats, the steps broken, 
and everything dirty and disorderly. Here lived 
Mrs. Flynn and her five children, Jerry being the 
eldest. Harry walked around the house, to see if he 
could find aclean place to approach it, when sudden- 
ly he espied the thieving Jerry at the lower end of 
the garden, with the identical wheelbarrow in his 
hands, At the same time, Jerry saw him, and, with 
a look of guilty fright in his face, he threw himself 
over the tence, and ran with all his might across the 
adjoining lots. 

“There he goes!” cried Ben. ‘“ Let’s catch him!” 

*O, no matter,” said Harry, ‘as long as he has 
left the wheelbarrow;” and he ran to secure his 
property. ‘ 

Mrs. Flynn and a lot of little -Flynns heard the 
noise, and ran to the door to see what was the mat- 
ter. They did not aispute the possession of the 
wheelbarrow, but seemed to be well used to such 
visits. 

Harry was happy enough to get his present again, 
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who proved “ a friend indeed,” after that. 
PROVERBIAL FOLLY. 


“Tt’s never too late to mend,”—then how about 
Mend-I-can’t? 
“You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 





ment your riches till you get so much a@ year no purse 
will hold it. 

“Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take 
| care of themselves.” But how much wiser to take 
care of the ea-pense, and then you’l/ have the pounds 
to take care of. 





They all walked along together, until they reached + > 


NEw VEINS oF THOUGHT.—We are continually 
being surprised with new veins of thought, which 
strike into our lives like the refrain of some old half- 
forgotten song. 





and Maria was happy, fur she had gained a friend, 





Bumors of the Bay. 


AN ANXIOUS HUSBAND. 


Ned Sawyer was a practical joker—a seller of dry- 
goods, and a “seller” of his acquaintances—and 
many were the tricks he played off on his friends, 
few of which they were able to pay back. Among 
his neighbors was a shrewd Yankee—Jim Fisher— 
who hai been “ sold” a number of times by Ned, and 
vowed revenge. 

One day, some years since, as Jim was sitting in 
the parlor of the City Hotel, he saw Ned deposit his 
wife in the Chelsea hourly, and, bidding her good 
morning, return to his store. 

Jim jumped from his chair, and, rubbing his hands, 
as though a bright idea had popped into his head, 
said: 

“T’ve got you now, old fellow.” 

Jim watched the hourly start with its precious 
burden, and in fifteen minutes was wending his way 
up Washington street. 

Seeing Ned standing in the. door of his store, he 
hurried along, looking as anxious as possible. 

“ Halloo, Jim, hold on,” said Ned, as his friend ap- 
peared about to pass. ‘* What’s the hurry?” 

“Can’t stop,” said Jim, nervously. 

“ Why?” 

*T’m going to Uncle Jim’s. The Chelsea omnibus 
has run oft Charlestown Bridge, and his daughter 
was aboard,” said Jim, making as if he must be off. 

* Chelsea omnibus—off the bridge?” said Ned. 

* Yes, I saw it.” : 

“Heavens! my wife was on board!” said Ned, 
turning pale. 

* Indeed, I’m sorry,” said Jim; ** but excuse me;”’ 
and he started up the street at a rapid pace. 

Ned jumped for his hat, and in the next minute 
was turning in the direction of the bridge, as fast as 
his propellers could carry him. 

Puffing like a porpoise, he reached the bridge, and 
noticing a group of men gazing into the water, hur- 
ried to the place. 

“Where did the omnibus run off?” asked Ned, 
striving to conceal his anxiety. 

“ What omnibus?” 

“T was told the Chelsea omnibus just run off the 
bridge,” replied Ned. 

The men stared a moment or two, and then one of 
them, smiling, said: 

“It just passed, and must have gone off at that 
end,” pointing towards Charlestown. 

A slight titter satisfied Ned that he had been 
“sold,” and, reeking with perspiration, he made his 
way back to the store, where he found Jim com- 
fortably seated, perusing the morning paper. Ned 
began to swear, and was getting into a passion, when 
Jim remarked: 

“T admire your affection for your wife; and be as- 
sured I shall report to her the anxiety shown by her 
loving lord for her welfare.” 

The joke was soon known in the neighborhood, and 
Ned wus “bored ” to such an extent as to effectually 
cure him of his joking propensities. 





SPECULATING IN MULES. 

An amusing story is told of “ Rocky ” Thomas, who 
enjoys quite a notoriety on the plains, fur his genial 
nature and sparkling wit. ‘‘ Rocky” served fur seven 
years in the —— regiment, U.S, A., with the rank of 
sergeant. 

While his regiment was stationed in Texas, several 
years ago, Sergeant ‘‘ Rocky ” had charge of acorral. 
One morning two mules were fuund dead, which fact 
was promptly reported to the colonel, who gave the 
laconic, ‘‘ Drag them ont,” which was forthwith done. 
It occurred to “‘ Rocky” that if the mules were drag- 
ged back into the enclosure that night, he could re- 
move and sell two mules, and report “Two mules 
dead,” as he had done previously. The mules were 
accordingly drawn back, aud other mules sold, and 
the morning report, ‘Two mules dead,” evoked the 
same order—“ Drag them out.” 

The ruse was practised several successive nights, 
until the colonel’s suspicions were aroused that some- 
thing was wrong, and he determined to keep watch 
the following night. About midnight, he espied trom 
his office window the enterprising “‘ Rocky” in the 
act of dragging the veritable mules into the corral. 
He raised the window, and shouted: 

“Sergeant, you had better get fresh mules—those 
are about worn out!” 

“ Rocky” quit his mule speculations, and served a 
brief time in the guard-house. 





A PROPOSAL. 

A year or two after Tyler’s accession, the president 
contemplating an excursion in some direction, his son 
went to order a special train of cars. It so happened 
that the railroad superintendent was a very strong 
whig. On “ Bob’s” making known his errand, that 
official bluntly informed him that his road did not 
run any special train for the president. 

“What!” said Bob; ‘did you not furnish a special 
train for the funeral of General Harrison?” 

“Yes,” said the superintendent, patting Bob on 
the back; “and if you’ll only bring your father here 
in that shape, you shall have the best train on the 
Troad,”’ t 


a 





“ You here, Jones? How the dickens did you find 
your way out?” “Find my way out! what do you 
mean?” ‘ Why, the last I saw of you, you were lost 
in slumber.” “Ah, well, I rode out on a night-mare!” 
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PENELOPE. 


RY KATHARINE HAWDON. 


T is just ten years ago—do you 
remember it, old pine tree? since 
we stood here together under 
your shadeand watched the sun- 
set. Pen was seventeen then, and 
I just twenty-one. It was au- 
tumn, you know, and all your 
neighbors were gay in their bright 
scarilets, and crimsons while you 
alone wore your plain green. 
They flaunted their splendor in 
your face that day, but you had 
your revenge before spring, for 
they had to hang their naked 
brown heads and shiver before 
you in your youthful greenness. 

You’ve grown a little taller 
aud a little stouter since then, like the rest of us, 
and we are old friends now, and I like to talk to you. 

Did your heart beat that afternoon, old pine tree, 
when you looked at Penelope? Or was it as cold, 
and hard, and insensible as your trunk? Mine did. 
I thought it would have grown cold before this time, 
but the fervor of twenty-one was like a child’s emo- 
tion to the fire that burns my heart to-night. 

Penelope leaned against your trunk and looked at 
the sunset, and its crimson glow lighted up her face, 
her rare face, so wonderfully that I held my breath 
in looking at her. Her soft curls floated away from 
her face, and her dark eyes flashed with the light of 
youth and hope. 

“ How purple the hills look to-night! they shut us 
in on all sides like a wall of amethyst,” I said. I 
used to be poetical in those days. 

She did net answer for a moment, while her eyes 
searched the western sky with a look in them like 
an imprisoned bird. 

“* wonder what is beyond them?” 

“ ‘The ‘ wide, wide world,’ of course.” 

“OQ, shall I ever see it?” she cried, with a little 
sigh of longing. 

. lye Pen, isn’t our own little corner of the 
world wide enough for you, that you want more 
room?” 

“Not 1 can’t breathe here. I want to see the 
world, Just see here—”’ and she drew @ newspaper 
from her pocket—a New York paper, giving a de- 
scription of some public ball attended by the elite of 
the city. ‘See, here is a description of the beautiful 
Mrs. Leroy in her velvets and diamonds. She was 
the star of the evening. And to think that that is 

my sister Margaret, who once thought our little 
sewing-circle the very cream of society. Ah, I would 
like to see the world, too!” 
“(’m ashamed of you, Pen, Has the world noth- 
ing better to give you than velvets and diamonds, 
and the heat and glare of balls and dissipation? 
Have you read your Plato to no better purpose than 
that this summer? I thought better of you.” 
“Tam tired of old Plato and Greek, and of your 
preaching, and I’m going to fly as soon as my wings 
are grown,” she answered, impatiently. 
“And what shall I do, Pen?” 
“ Stay here till I come again,” she said, her black 
eyes flashing as she walked away. 
I did not follow her, because I did not dare; she 
wouldn’t have spoken to me for @ week, if I had. 
How I hated myself for being the slave that Ll was 
even while I acknowledged it. A wild fear seized 
me, a fear that had long been shadowing my heart 
with its Corebodings, though now it came upon me 
like a sadden blow. All that long bright summer I 
had worshipped my love for a goddess. When she 
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